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Hon. William Henry Moody of Massachusetts, 


Who is to Succeed Hon. John D. Long as Secretary of the Navy. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he third change in the Cabinet which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt inherited from President 
McKinley comes by the’ retirement of Hon. 
John 1). Long, Seeretary of the Navy, and the 
succession of Hon. William Henry Moody, 
the subject of the cover-page portrait. 

Mr. Moody was born in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, in 1853. He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Andover 
vard in the class of 1876. He studied law in 
Boston, began practice in Haverhill, soon became 
city solicitor, and was for five years district 
attorney for Essex County. 
represented the sixth Massachusetts district in 
the national House. 

The President and the new Secretary have 
many qualities in common. Mr. Moody was 
the third man in his college class, but he knew 


how to play as well as work, was a member | 


of the baseball nine, and still, it is said, wears 
honorable sears earned on the football field. 
Although a bachelor and not much of a society 
man, he is extremely popular in his home city 
of Haverhill, and in the House of Representatives 
he has won the respect and liking due to his 
ability, sincerity and marked independence of 
character. 


Avil 19th is Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts. 
It differs from the remaining three hundred 
and sixty-four days there and in the rest of the 
States only because it is written with capital 
initials in honor of an interesting historical event. 
There is patriotism enough in the United States 
to last the year round, and the supply does not 
run short even in leap-years. 
New that Massachusetts has formally “adopted 
the institution” of Old Home Week, four 
of our six States will observe it this year. 
The Massachusetts week will be the last in 
July. The Maine week is “set to include August 
5th.” The Vermont week is permanently fixed 
to take in August 16th, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bennington, and New Hampshire 
is to observe the third week in August. In 
Connecticut and Rhode Island numerous local 
celebrations are already planned. If there is 
any absent native who is not somehow included in 
the various arrangements, he ought to come home 
and see about it. 


Bip predicaments into which inaccurate knowl- 
edge lead one are often pathetic. Take the 
case of the bread and cake bakers of New York, 
for instance. The bread bakers have been saying 
that it was unnecessary for the cake bakers to 
maintain a separate labor-union, as cake was 
only a kind of bread. “Well, if cake’s bread,” 
said a cake baker in reply, “then pie’s cake and 
there ain’t any pie at all. What’ll New Eng- 
land say to that?” The baker had evidently 
never seen a Washington pie or a chocolate- 
cream pie or a whipped-cream pie. Every New 
Englander and every son of New England 
knows that these pies are cake. Then why may 


not cake be bread ? 
M: Carnegie’s recent gift of five thousand 
dollars to Peterboro, New Hampshire, for 
the benefit of its public library, was not solicited, 
and is said to have been made without condi- 
tions. This is taken to signify his indorsement 
of the claim that Peterboro had “the first public 
library ever established among English-speaking 
people,””—the local library having been so opened 
April 9, 1833,—and his recognition of the fact 
that, under the circumstances, there was no 
need to stipulate that the library should be 
supported. It has been intimated in that region 
that, sooner than let the library want, Peter- 
boro would put her selectmen in pawn. 
hee eightieth birthday of Edward Everett Hale, 
which falls to-day, is an anniversary of more 
than local interest, and is being observed in 
places besides Boston—in Brooklyn and Chicago 
by noteworthy gatherings, and in many lesser 
communities by Chautauqua circles, Lend-a- 
Hand clubs and other societies that owe to him 
either their beginning or a renewal of their 
inspiration. That is as it should be. Doctor 
Hale has been rightfully acclaimed as “the first 
citizen of Boston,” but that distinction hardly 


measures the desert of the author of “The Man | 


Without a Country.” He belongs to the nation, 
and to every land where there are home-lovers 
and patriots. 


here is no intimation, as yet, that wheat or | 


corn or potatoes or hay or cotton will fall 
below the average production this year, or even 


that the peach-crop may prove a failure, but | 


word comes from Maine that there is danger 
of a spruce-gum famine. The wood-pulp indus- 
tries have been eating up the trees, gum-hunters 
have to go far back in the forest, and the amber- 
tinted nuggets for which Bangor jobbers used 





Academy, and was graduated at Har- | 


Since 1895 he has | 





~ Maron THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to charge seventy-five cents a pound have already 
doubled in price. Spruce gum has a sentimental 
value to a New Englander, but—although the 
remark suggests the fable of the sour grapes— 
perhaps neither the health nor the happiness of 
the growing youth will suffer if the supply runs 
short. 


- Germany they know what Germans are, and 
they have heard of Americans, but a man 
who in this country might describe himself 
as a “German-American” is likely to be called 
upon to prove the “American’’ part of it. A 
resident of Hartford, who revisited his birthplace, 
Leibnitz, Saxony, in January, was promptly 
arrested on the ground that he had never 


But the Connecticut man had anticipated this, 
and was prepared. In due order and succession 
he exhibited his passport ; copies of his natural- 
ization papers; a certificate of membership in 
the Connecticut. National Guard; a travelling 
| card from a Hartford lodge of Freemasons; a 
working card of a Hartford labor-union ; docu- 
mentary proof that he belonged to a Hartford 
church, and various other bits of corroborative 
evidence ; and the authorities let him loose. In 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, 
he remains American. 





he following inscription to be put on a memo- 

rial tablet in the Vice-President’s room 
in the Capitol in Washington tells in rough 
outline the story of the life of thousands of 
Americans, as well as of the man about whom 
it was written: “In this room Henry Wilson, 
Vice-President of the United States and a 
Senator for eighteen years, died on November 
22, 1875. The son of a farm-laborer, never at 
school more than twelve months, in youth 
a journeyman shoemaker, he raised himself to 
the high places of fame, honor and power, and 
by uawearied study made himself an authority 
in the history of his country and of liberty, 
and an eloquent public speaker, to whom 
Senate and people eagerly listened. He dealt 
with and controlled vast public expenditure 
during a great Civil War, yet lived and died poor, 
and left to his grateful countrymen the memory 
of an honorable public service and a good name, 
far better than riches.” Senator Hoar was the 
author of the inscription. 


omebody has been advertising soy-beans as 
** American coffee berries,” and selling them 
at the rate of a dollar a pound. The New 
England Farmer promptly exposed the fraud, 
but one of its correspondents has intimated that 
a farmer could afford to pay a dollar a pound to 
get acquainted with soy-beans, which are a 
valuable adjunct to fodder supply. This man 
wishes some one would invent a fancy name for 
sorghum and offer to sell a quantity of seed for 
fifty cents a pound; the curiosity of mankind 
would bring it into general use, he thinks. “We 
have dozens of desirable plants not commonly 
cultivated which, if given a high-sounding name 
and a high price, would get ten times more widely 
introduced than under ordinary circumstances, 
and would be cheap at that.” It is true enough 
that the best way to induce men to try for a thing 
is to put it just a little out of reach and then set 
them wondering about it; but the swindler is 
not the only one who can bring that to pass, 
and even if he occasionally does a little good, it 
is not quite safe to hail him a public benefactor. 


and shops were transplanted to St. Albans, 
and when the spinning-mill was closed, it seemed 
that the town of Northfield, Vermont, had 
suffered a staggering blow. It lost about a third 
of its inhabitants. Folded hands and an air of 
until a few years ago. Then it began to “sit 
up and take notice.” 

A board of trade was organized in 1898, 
although at that time the population was only 
a little over two thousand. It set up an electric 
plant, arranged a water-supply, started a sewage 
system, and attracted a number of new indus- 
tries. Last year the women formed a village 
improvement association, and undertook to second 
the men and to do some out-of-doors housekeeping. 

The doings and the plans of these two organ- 
izations, as set forth in detail at a dinner the 
women recently gave the men, are highly inspirit- 
ing. The new industrial establishments have 
carried the population up to the former mark, 
and the men hope to induce more manufacturers 
to locate. The women. have established parks, 
planted trees, cleared the streets of waste paper 
and rubbish, and beautified their own yards and 
| law ms; and next summer they will set up a 
| drinking-fountain, build a granite embankment 
| along the river, and make a start toward putting 

up an observatory on Paine’s Mountain. In the 
| interest of the public library they are casting 
| seductive glances toward Mr. Carnegie, and they 
cherish strong hopes that the alumni of Norwich 
| University will help them buy a steam fire- 
engine. 

These are only sample specifications. The 
complete program is a long one. The list of 
things done in Northfield during the last few 
years is longer still. Some day a Northfield 
historian must tell the whole story. It would do 
unprogressive communities a great deal of good. 








rendered that term of military service which | 
Germany requires from practically every citizen. 


hen the Vermont Central Railroad offices | 
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resignation characterized the place, they say, | 









He hasa 
Position 


as Watchmaker. He 
stepped right into it 
upon receiving the di- 
ploma of this school. 
In addition to being 
a Watchmaker, he is 
a practical Engraver 
and Optician. With 
these three trades at 
his finger-ends he is 
well equipped for 
life’s battle as a bread- 
winner, after studying 
with us only a year. 


Write us or call. 
Waltham Horological 
School, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Turner Reich 
Anastigmat Lens 


and be convinced of its superiority over 
ordinary Lenses for every class of subject. 


If you need a Camera examine the 
KORONA for 1902. It has many 
decided improvements in construction 
and design over former models. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Mention this paper. 
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Are you using a genuine 
medicinal toilet powder, or 
have you been put off with one 
of the ordinary commercial 
powders, or the ‘‘ Something- 
we-put-up-ourselves ”’ kind ? 

The fine materials and deli- 
cate medication in Comfort 
Powder make it a skin spe- 
cific. Its curative properties 
clear the complexion, remove 
roughness, redness, all erup- 
tions, and preserve a delicate, 
smooth skin. 

Sunburn, Itching, Chafing, 
Rash, Aching or Burning Feet, 
offensive Perspiration all yield 
to its comforting touch, while 
it actslike a charm in a wom- 
an’s or baby’s toilet or for 
gentlemen after shaving. 

For sale at all druggists and dealers in 
Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. ral 


Sample and Book on Care of the Skin of 
infants and adults—sent FREE. 


mene oo? POWDER Co., 
artford, Conn. 








Colonial Woolen Co. 


STYLISH DRESS GOODS 


Write to us and we will send FREE OF 
EXPENSE Samples of 
BROADCLOTHS, 
SKIRTINGS, 


VENETIAN CLOTHS, 
HOP SACKINGS, 
CHEVIOTS, 


MELTONS, 
SHIRT-WAIST FABRICS. 


We shall be much pleased to give your 
orders ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN CO., WEST BUXTON, ME. 

































GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


If after examining our catalogue, you are 
not convinced that a 


Vandergrift Washer 


is the best for your use, the fault 
lies in our advertising and not in 
the machines. We make Seven differ- 
ent styles at varying prices. 
One of these machines will 
meet with your 
requirements. 

If you have not 
seen them, do not 
fail to send for 
our new cata- 
logue and price 
list free. Take 
no imitation. 

The best is 
always the 
cheapest. 
VANDERGRIFT 

MPG. CO., 

DEPT. C, 
—a. 


N.Y. 














A PERFECT FIGURE in MAN or WOMAN 


Is a Symbol of Health. 


If the spine and shoulders are correct and natural in shape, the 
spinal cord (the nervous center of the body) will not be affected. I 
shoulders are stooped and back or abdomen weak they should have 
the support of some appilanc e that is simple, light, cool, comforta- 
ble, strong, durable, easily adjusted and not detected w hen worn. 


The Model .Form Appliance 


combines all the above requirements; besides it is low 
in price. It_promotes a shapely figure and graceful 
carriage. edical experts have pronounced this 
Form Appliance and Abdom — Support far 
superior to any brace in existence, for weak back 
causing pain in sitting or standing. For cases of 
rupture of the abdominal wall, especially in fleshy 
persons, the fiber abdominal support is ideal. It allows of 
natural movements of the body so long as they are not in 
the direction of deformity. May be worn with or with- 
out a corset, or if desired can combined so that 
it cannot when worn, and will not look 
different than an ordinary corset. It is a restful boon to clerks, saleswomen, bookkeepers, feneg- 
raphers and all whose avocations tend to irritate, tire or weaken the back. It is of inestimable benefit 
to fast-growing boys and girls, for under its influence they develop — al ie po men and women. 
e make it to measurement and send it anywhere by express, pre satisfac- 
tion or refund the money. te for our booklet on the support mot the fidman body. We make 
appliances suited to correction and ase of all forms of spinal weakness or deformity. All correspondence 
with us is free and invited. The information (based on large and long experience) which we can — art 
regarding any bodily weakness or deformity will cost nothing and may do you much and lasting gooc 
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Y a 1a 
eis THE 
Cae Wyncott 
lived in a little house on the 
road to the sea, she and her grand- 
daughter Faithful, all alone. 
Grandmother was seventy-one and 


Faithful was only eleven, but they were J 


great chums, and had been for eleven 
years, since the child, at her 











my own hands. If Uncle 
Judge leaves you this 
house, it’ll last your time, 
too.”’ 

rg A man came through the 
d grassy pathway, round the corner 
® | of the house. This was Jeremy 
is Studley, short, heavy, with 


mother’s death, was brought (Spy ALICE-BRO 2» long, muscular arms, and hair 


down to the little house, to live “= 
and grow. Here life was very simple and 
very sweet. The great marshes lay about 
them, acre on acre. The tide river crept 
up almost to their door, and there were the 
sunrise and sunset for a perpetual joy. 

The Wyncotts were an ancient county 


family, but grandmother’s tastes were of Gz. 2s 


the plainest. She loved this little gambrel- 
roofed house because it was the old homestead, 
and she had a delicate scorn of her brother, the 
judge, because he elected to live up in the town, 
in a pretentious edifice built but twenty-five 
years ago. He had no particular interest in 
the old place and its memory-haunted acres, 
save such as prompted him to drive down, once 
a month or so, to see that everything went 
comfortably. 

There were several things grandmother 
resented in the judge’s attitude. She thought 
the death of his only son, just as he was called 
to the bar, ought to have opened the father’s 
heart instead of hardening it to other rela- 
tions. She felt that the judge would have 
been a happier man if he had not, in a way, 
seemed to ignore Faithful as of no particular 
account because she was a girl. It was not 
likely that Faithful would perpetuate the 
Wyncott name in legal history, but she was a 
remarkably nice little maid with a long head, 
when it came to affairs, and also very active 
legs. 

This morning, dressed in a pink calico, she 
sat on the door-stone, eating bread and milk, 
and looking very happily off down the field and 
up into the spring sky. They had breakfasted 
at seven, and now, at nine, she was hungry 
again. Grandmother was washing lace in the 
kitchen, a picturesque figure of an old lady, so 
sweet, so fastidious in her print dress and apron 
that it was difficult to think Mary Wyncott had 
been more attractive in the day of her youth. 
Faithful loved to see her doing up lace, spatting 
it with a delicate vigor in her fine old hands. 

“T don’t exactly know what we’d better do 
to-day,” said grandmother. “I should call it 
a day for outdoors.” 

“Yes, gramma,” answered the little girl, 
“go should L” 

“We mustn’t waste it, then, by staying in.” 

“No, gramma. Couldn’t we take some 
luncheon and go after ivries?” “Ivries’ was 
the school term for the tender checkerberry. 

“Yes, we might; or down into the swamp, 
coltsfooting.”’ 

Faithful leaned back against the door-casing 
in great content. 

“Teacher says it isn’t coltsfoot,’” she 
remarked. “She says it’s marsh marigold.”’ 

“Tt makes very excellent greens,” said grand- 
mother, primly. ‘And I hope I shall continue 
to call things by the names they were known 
by in my youth.” 

Faithful looked lazily up into the branches of 
the tree above her head. It was an ancient 
elm, at a slight distance from the house, but its 
branches drooped down over the roof. 

“Teacher says she guesses you’ll have to 
have the elm cut down,” she went on, absently. 
“T didn’t notice there was a branch split off till 
teacher told me.” 

Grandmother straightened her slender back. 
There was fire in her eye. She clenched the 
ball of lace as if it were a missile. 

“Have that tree cut down!” she repeated. 
“Does your teacher consider what she is talk- 
ing about? Doesn’t she know that’s the 
Wyncott elm? Why didn’t you tell her 
Eleazer Wyncott was married standing beside 
it, in knee-breeches and lace ruffles, the very 
year this house was built? You know what it 
Says about it in the Wyncott book.” 

“Yes, gramma,”’ said Faithful, immediately 
very serious. “ButIdidn’ttellher. I thought 
she wouldn’t care.” 

“Cut down that elm!” said grandmother 
again, as if the weight of the proceeding grew 
upon her. “You tell her that elm will last my 
time, if I have to go out and shore it up with 











f © and beard that almost met, 
leaving space only for a line of shallow 
cheek and two black eyes. 

“Hallo, Faithful !’”’ said he. “Where’s 
gramma ?”’ 

Faithful picked 
up her bowl and 
spoon, and turned, 
without rising. 

“Gramma,” she called, 
“here’s Mr. Studley !’” 

Grandmother came to the 
door, still spatting her lace. 

“Ain’t seen anything of 
the other folks, I s’pose ?”’ 

inquired Jeremy, nodding. 
He had great respect for 
Grandmother W yncott. 

“What folks?” asked 
she. 

Jeremy always spoke 
very slowly. His neigh- 
bors said he acted as if he 
had all the time there was, 
and more, too. 

“Well,” said he, “the 
judge hired two of them 

Portuguese from up-town 
to help me cut down this 
ere tree. I’m goin’ to 
sorter engineer the job. He 
promised to have ’em here 
a little arter nine, but I 
don’t see no signs yet.’ 
He shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and looked along 
the country road. Grand- 
mother stepped forward, 
her fine old face quivering. 

“Tree?” she repeated. 
“What tree 2?” 

“Why,” said Jeremy, 
bringing his gaze home, 
“this ellum.” 

“This elm? 
W yneott elm!” 

“Yes, ma’am, yes, the 
W yncott ellum, so to speak. 
There was a branch blew 
down in the last equinoc- 
tial; you remember that 
yourself. Nobody knows 
how soon another’ll be 
goin’, and ten to one some 
on ye’ll be underneath.” 

“It’s a perfectly good 
tree,” said grandmother. 
Her voice quivered. She 
held the lace tightly in one 
trembling hand. “It needs 
an iron band round that 
lower branch. I'll see to that myself. But 
nobody’s going to cut that tree down. I 
forbid it,” 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” continued Jeremy, 
chewing a grass spire, “it’s the judge’s land, so 
to speak —”’ 

“Tt is the judge’s land, but it’s my tree!” said 
grandmother, her voice shrill with emotion. 
“I’m a Wyncott, and I married a Wyncott, 
though it wasn’t the same line, and that’s the 
Wyncott elm. I’m the only one that cares 
about it —” 

“T do, gramma!” cried Faithful, in her clear 
young voice, a curious echo of the strenuous old 
one. “I care about it just as much as you do.” 

Neither of them had thought of her. Neither 
thought very much about her now, as she 
ranged herself by grandmother’s side, holding 
the bowl with determination, much as grand- 
mother held the lace. 

“Well, ma’am, I’m sorry,” said Jeremy, 
conclusively. He put down his ax with the 
air of one depositing a vote, and then threw 
the coil of rope beside it. “I am awful sorry, 
but I was hired to oversee this piece o’ work, | 
and I don’t much want to take any resks with | 
the judge. He’s got a note o’ mine —” 

“[ forbid you to touch that tree!” said | 


Not the 











grandmother again. She took a step for- 
ward. Then her manner melted into that 
grace and courtesy which had made Mary 
Wyneott beloved some fifty years ago. 
“Mr. Studley,” said she, “ you just go 
straight up to my brother’s house and tell him 
that 1 object to having that tree cut down. 
I -shall be deeply obliged. You go, Mr. 
Studley. Please!” 

Jeremy pondered as if quite conscious of his 
“divided duty.” He took off his hat, looked 
into it as if hoping to find an idea, and then 
replaced it. 
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| sweetly, yet with a note of command. “You 
| wait till the judge gets here.” 

The men were big, dark fellows with a 
| misleading fierceness of eyebrow and _ hair. 
They looked at her and smiled. Then they 
glanced up in the tree, and talked together in 
| their own tongue. They were debating which 
way it must fall. All at once Grandmother 
Wyncott guessed the truth. 
| “Faithful,” she cried, sharply, “they don’t 
| understand a word we say! They'll cut into 
| that tree, and we can’t help it.” 

But Faithful, not waiting for her to finish, 


“Well, Mis’ Wyncott,” said he, “I’ll do| was off into the chamber above, then the attic, 


that much for ye. I’ll be glad to.” 

trudged heavily out of the yard. 
Grandmother’s breath came fast as she went 

back into the house. Faithful followed quickly, 





and seemed mentally to throw herself into the 
old lady’s arms. 

“Gramma,” she cried, “has Uncle Judge got 
any right to do a thing like that?’ 

Grandmother laid her lace on the table, a 
pathetic little ball, and sat down, leaning her 
head against the window-frame. She looked 
faint, and she spoke faintly. 

“Yes, Faithful. It’s his tree.” 

“But it’s on our land!” 

“It isn’t our land. He lets us live here. 
The Wyncott property belongs to him.” 

Faithful looked a whole history of rebellion. 
In her little world very few things were 
important save what grandmother decreed. 

“Well,” said she, fiercely, “we don’t want 
the land, but I should think we might have 
just that one tree!” 

There were more footsteps without, thudding 
across the grass. Grandmother started up, 
and Faithful joined her at the window. Two 
Portuguese men had entered the yard, each 
with his ax over his shoulder, and they were 
tramping steadily along, as if they knew their 
purpose. They threw the axes down and 
began taking off their coats. Grandmother 
understood, and walked hastily to the door. 

“Don’t you touch that tree,’”’ she said, 





‘*1 FORBID YOU TO 
TOUCH THAT 
TREE!’’ SAID 
GRANDMOTHER 
AGAIN. 


Then he | and up the ladder that led to the little skylight 


and the roof. Her long legs carried her safely 

| over the slant of the shingles and along the 
| overreaching bough of the elm. In a moment 
she was perched on the 
most insecure branch of 
all. She looked down upon 
the workmen with black, 
dilated eyes. Meantime 
they had taken up their 
axes, and grandmother 
stood between them and 
the tree. Faithful knew 
well enough they could not 
understand her, but she 
had to speak. 

“If you cut down this 
tree,” she called, “ you'll 
kill me, and then you’ll be 
hung for murder! And 
I’m going to stay up here 
till you go away, if it’s all 
day long!” 

The men looked at her 
somewhat curiously; her 
outcry might have been the 
note of a chattering bird. 

“Faithful,” began grand- 
mother, somewhat faintly, 
“you'd better —” 

“Don’t tell me to come 
down, gramma,” entreated 
Faithful, her cheeks blazing 
now and her voice grown 
sharp, “because I can’t! 
I can’t, gramma, truly! 
They won’t begin to chop 
while I’m out on this rotten 
limb. They’d know 
*twould jar me off.” 

And while grandmother 
looked unhappily up at her 
and the Portuguese stared 
at them both impartially, 
the judge’s chaise drove 
into the yard, bringing 
Jeremy Studley and the 
judge himself. The judge 
was years younger than his 
sister, but his hair was 
very white. This morning 
his dark eyes were fiery 
under their heavy brows. 

*“What’s this, Mary, 
what’s this ?” he called, as 
the horse came to a stop. 
“What are you interfering 
with my orders for?” 

Grandmother’s backbone 
stiffened. She looked 
rather tall. 

| ““Kleazer,” said she, “I am interfering with 
your orders because you are interfering with my 
tree.” 

Studley climbed down from his place at the 
judge’s side, and discreetly wandered round 
the side of the house where he could observe 
| without intruding. The judge’s eyes were 
| ominous. The Wyncott temper had risen, a 
| thing that bore a big name in town legends, 
| although the later Wyncotts had it well under 
control. He looked his sister squarely in the 
face. She looked as squarely at him. 

“That tree,” said the judge, “is mine.” 

“That tree,” said grandmother, “is exactly 
as much mine as it is yours.” 

“Tt’s on my land.” 

“It’s the Wyncott elm, and I am a Wyncott. 
I don’t care whose land it is.” 

At that instant the judge caught a flash from 
the tree, the movement of a pink calico skirt. 

“What's that girl doing up there?” he in- 
quired, sharply. 

Grandmother was no stickler for primness 
of address, but now she felt inclined to defend 
the family dignity at every point. 

“That girl,’”’ she said, coldly, “is Faithful, 
your grandniece.” 

“Here, child, come down!” called the judge. 
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Faithful paled visibly. Like everybody else in 
town, she had a certain awe of the judge. 

“T can’t,” she quavered. 

“Get a ladder, Studley,” said the judge, “and 
fetch that child down. Don’t you climb into places 
you can’t get out of,” he added, to Faithful. 

She had plucked up courage. It seemed to her 
that she was defending something as sacred as 
altars and fires. 

“If they get all the ladders in town,” she 
announced, “I can’t come down.” She tried to 
say “sha’n’t,” but her lips refused her. 

“Why not?” 

“As long as I’m on this limb they can’t cut 
down our tree. And I’m going to sit here all day 
and all night and all next week and all summer— 
to save our tree.’’ 

The judge turned to his sister. 
he, “‘call that child down.” 

Grandmother considered a moment. Then she 
closed her lips very tightly, just as Faithful had 
shut hers. Despite the more than fifty years 
between them, the two looked strangely alike. 
It was the Wyncott look. She turned about and 
seated herself on the little bench outside the door. 
She spoke coolly : 

“I don’t believe I’d better interfere.” 

“You find a ladder,” said the judge to Jeremy. 
“Took in the barn.” 

“We haven’t any ladder !”” announced Faithful, 
joyously. “Have we,gramma? And if we had, 
*twouldn’t do to put it against this limb. The 
limb’s ’most broken now.” 

“Tf the limb goes, you go with it,’”’ said the 
judge, grimly. “Have you thought of that?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” returned Faithful, with an 
unconsidered cheerfulness. ‘“That’s why the 
men wouldn’t dare to chop. 
They’d .know what would 
happen.”’ 

The judge sat still and looked 
at her. An unwilling admiration 
struggled into his face. Even on 
the bench, people said, he rather 
enjoyed being defied. 

“Look here,” he said, suddenly, 
his face relaxing a little, “you 
seem to be a good deal of a girl.” 

Faithful hung her head. While 
she was fighting for the tree she 
was on her own ground, or rather 
her own branch. Now the attack 
had become personal, and shyness 
beset her. The judge read her 
emotions, and enjoyed them. 

*“Well, missy,’’ he rejoined, 
“speak up. Pretty fond of your 
own way, hey ?” 

Faithful felt called upon to 
assert herself, not for her own 
sake, but for that of grandmother 
and the tree. 

“*T care about the elm,” she said, 
on the verge of crying. “So does 
gramma,”’ 

“T should like to be told why 
this elm’s any better than any 
other elm,” said the judge, craftily. 
“Why is it?” 

‘aithful’s cheek reddened. She 
began like one reciting a lesson carefully learned : 

“*Eleazer Wyncott came over from Biddeford, 
Devon, in 1704. He was one of three brothers, 
but the other two died within a year after they 
touched land.’ ”’ 

“Good!” commented the judge, under his 
breath. “Got the Wyncott book by heart. Go 
on, girl.” 

“*Fleazer Wyncott brought with him a little 
tree,’” said Faithful, in a brave voice, gathering 
courage from grandmother’s face and folded 
hands. Somehow she knew grandmother was 
fighting a battle as well as she. 

“Go ahead!” commanded the judge, as she 
hesitated. ‘“ *Eleazer Wyncott brought with 
him a little tree.’ ”’ 

“it was an elm that Faithful Clyde, his 
sweetheart, had contrived to send him, carefully 
packed, from the Midlands, where she lived. 
Eleazer’s first act on landing and choosing his 
house-plot was to set out the tree, which grew 
afterward to a goodly size. Faithful came over 
in two years’ time, and the pair stood out-of-doors 
beside the tree, to be wed, Faithful saying that if 
the tree were large enough she would gladly 
stand under its branches. Her daughter remem- 
bered that saying, and she was married under 
the tree, which is known in town and county 
records as the Wyncott elm.’ ” 

“Studley,” said the judge, with an air of great 
indifference, ‘“‘you might take those fellows along 
and set them to fencing.” 

So Jeremy, wildly regretful at having missed 
the close of the scene, beckoned the Portuguese, 
and the three, with their axes, went out of the 
yard together. 

The judge looked up again at Faithful, and 
his eyes were full of fun. 

“Well, missy,” said he, “the tree has decided 
not to come down. You come down instead, 
will you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” eried Faithful, joyously, pre- 
paring to obey. 

“Think you can manage it without breaking 
your neck ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ 

While she was scrambling over the roof and 
down through the skylight, grandmother rose 
and went up to the side of the carriage. 


“Mary,” said 




















looked very pretty, with the pink growing in her 
cheeks and two tears in her brown eyes. 
“Brother,” said she, gently, “I’m obliged to 
you. That branch is a little decayed —” 
“We'll have a band put round it to-morrow,” 
said the judge, kindly ; and then, as Faithful ran 
out of the house, all flushed with her scramble, 












HE jurymen thought they had 
been of great assistance in 

restoring the plaintiff to his 
rights. The judge took no little 
credit to himself for having directed 
a verdict for the plaintiff and having 
left the jury to determine only the 
amount of damages to be given. 
The spectators supposed that all the 
credit was due to the attorney for 
the masterly way in which he had presented his 
case for the plaintiff. 

Those who really knew, however, were aware 
that the chief cause of the plaintiff’s victory was 
the quick wit and persistence of a long-legged, 
awkward youth of eighteen, who at that moment 
was busily scraping spatterings of thick brown 
mud from the back and sleeves of a well-worn 
coat. 

But I am beginning my story at the wrong | 
end, and must go back to the events of five or six | 
hours earlier and start anew. 











‘THE TOWN 
SEEMS TO BE 
ON THE MOVE 
THIS MORNING.’’ 





The increased tinkling of telephone bells 





throughout the city indicated that the business 
of the day was fairly started. It was nearly 
half past nine. Mr. Hoff, the lawyer, was in his 
office looking over the memorandum and noting 
the items of the day’s business. His finger 
dragged slowly down the page, pausing at om 
line. 

He was mentally checking off the items that 
would demand his personal attention when the | all. 
click and bur of the desk telephone announced 
that some one wanted to speak to him. He 
pulled the instrument nearer to him and called, 
“Hello!” 

A strong, rasping voiee came to his ear. 
“Hello! Is that Mr. Hoff?’ 


“Yes,” 
“This is Johnson. Our case is likely to be 
reached to-day, isn’t it?” 


“Yes,” responded the attorney. “I think they 
will get to it this afternoon. You had better 
have your witnesses at my office by half past 
one this afternoon.” 

“That’s just why I telephoned you,” said the 
man at the otherend. “You remember that man 
Barker I spoke about ?—Hello, there, Central! 
Don’t cut me off!—I say, you remember I told 
you Barker was our main witness. I thought he | 
was friendly and would come without subpcena, 
but I have heard that he was interested with 
Long in some matters, and I am afraid he will 
give us the slip. He knows his testimony will 
probably beat Long.” 

“So that’s his game, is it?’ said Mr. Hoff, 
pulling a pencil from his pocket. “Give me his 
address. I'll have him subpcenaed.” 

While he was writing down the address a loud 
shout from the instrument made his ear ring 
and betrayed the fact that his client was very 
much excited. “I say! Hello, there!” 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“Oh, I was afraid you had left the telephone. 
I wanted to say that your man will have to look 
sharp. Barker will avoid service if he can.” 

“All right. Good-by!” 

Mr. Hoft hung up the receiver and pressed 
an electric button beneath his desk. Ina moment 
a young man entered. His head was covered 
with a tousled mat of yellow hair. 





| grown boy with tow-colored hair and ill-fitting 
elothes. 


| the street he fled. People eyed him with sur- 


he looked at her again with the same quizzical 
amusement in his glance. 

“4 good deal of a girl, missy,”’ he repeated. 
“Yes, you’re a good deal of a girl. Suppose you 
both come up to supper Sunday night, and we’ll 
talk about the Wyncotts.’’ 

Then he turned his horse and jogged off home. 





and the ends of his coat-sleeves, and 
the bottoms of his trousers found a 
convenient resting-place on the tops 
of his shoes. His appearance was 
not very prepossessing, but Mr. 
Hoff, who kept a watchful eye over 
his clerks, had, in the short time 
this young man had been with him, 
learned to respect him, and to know 
that an indomitable spirit lay behind 
his uncouth exterior. 

“Carl,” said his employer, “you knew Mr. 
Barker, of the firm of Longshore & Barker, don’t 
you 9” 

“Yes, sir. He lives up where I came from.” 

“Well, I want you to make out a subpcena 
for him in the case of Johnson versus Long for 
this afternoon. Be sure and get service on him. 
He will avoid you if he can, but I rely on you. 
Here is some money for his fees and some that 
| you may need for expenses. It is very important 
| that you get him this morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” ”” was the only response, as the 
young man took the money 
and left the room. 

Upon inquiring at the office 
of Mr. Barker for that gentle- 
man, he was informed that he 
was not in, and would not be | 
in that day; that he was out | 
at his home. 

With many a boy this would | 
have been the end of the 
matter. He would have re- 
turned, saying the man he 
sought was notin town. Car! | 
remembered that Mr. Barker | 
wasexpecting to be subpoenaed, 
and was probably keeping out | 
of the way; in fact, he felt 
sure of it, for he had seen the 
angry glance the manager gave 
the bookkeeper when the latter 
told the whereabouts of his 
employer. 

Carl thought for a moment 
and then hurried up the street. 
It was ten minutes before ten, 
and a train would leave shortly 
for the suburban town where 
Mr. Barker lived. 

He caught the train, and an 
hour later was approaching 
the Barker residence when he 
saw that gentleman descending 
the front steps, satchel in hand. 
The long-distance telephone had evidently been 
used to warn him that he was being sought, and 
that he had better absent himself if he could, and 
meanwhile keep a sharp lookout for an over- 








“Mr. Barker! Mr. Barker!” called Carl, 
— that he was likely to miss his man, after | 

Mr. Barker heard quite plainly, but pretended | 
not to know whence the voice came. He stared | 
blankly about for an instant, at the sky and the | 
tops of the buildings, as if he imagined some | 
one might be calling from there. Having suc- 
ceeded in seeing no one, he started rapidly down 
the street. 

Presently he heard the pattering footsteps of 
some one running behind him. Would his dignity 
permit him torun? The idea made him blush, 
but he remembered that delay meant defeat for 
Long, and that defeat for Long meant dollars 
out of his own pocket. 

A plan of escape presented itself. He hur- 
riedly drew his watch from his poeket, glanced 
at its face, and made a pretense of realizing that 
he was in danger of missing his train. He took 
a firmer grip on his satchel and started on a 
run for the railway-station. He had been an 
athlete in his day, and even now was no mean 
runner. | 

Dodging the people when he could and jostling | 
them unceremoniously when he could not, down 





prise as he hurried by. Their surprise changed 
to wonder when, a few moments later, a boy 
dashed past, calling loudly. 

Then they realized that the prominent citizen 
was not anxious so much to catch a train as 
to avoid being caught. Carl was shrewd enough 
to know that by calling to the man he would 
compel him either to stop or to give the impression 
of being pursued. 

Passers-by who paused and watched the chase | 
did not understand the cause, but enjoyed the | 
spectacle. 

“Well,” ejaculated the Rev. Mr. Morrow, as | 
he adjusted his silk hat after coming in violent 





She | apparently an estrangement between his hands | over the other ear by the youthful pursuer, “the | between the buildings. 











town seems to be on the move this morning; 
business must be pressing.’’ 

“Yes,” replied a bystander, “Barker seems to 
be a little rushed this morning.” 

The chase was becoming exceedingly inter- 
esting. Shopkeepers rushed to their doors to 
learn the cause of the disturbance. Mr. Barker’s 
face glowed a brilliant red; perspiration stood 
out upon his countenance. Then he caught 
sight of a cab standing on the other side of the 
square, waiting for business. The business 
came with a rush. 

Mr. Barker saw a way of escape. He dashed 
into the cab, ejaculated with his remaining 
breath, ““Depot, quick !”’ slammed the door, and 
sank back panting on the seat. The driver’s 
whip hissed in the horses’ ears; they leaped 
forward and Mr. Barker was off. 

Here was another good excuse to present 
for not sérving the subpoena, but Carl was not 
looking for exeuses. For a moment he was 
puzzled, and stopped short on the curb and gazed 
after the cab. 

Near by was a group of jeering boys, among 
them some whom he knew, for, as he had told 
Mr. Hoff, this was his native town. 

“Hey, Legs,” called one, “what you waiting 
for? Why don’t you go on?” 

Carl turned toward the speaker, who was 
leaning on a bicycle, and opened his mouth 
as if to make some sharp retort, but catching 
sight of the wheel, changed his mind and said, 
“Lend me your bicycle, Fox, will you?” 

“Nope!”’ replied Fox, shaking his head. “I 
want it myself.” 

Carl watched the cab rolling down the street 
and rapidly increasing the distance between him 
and Mr. Barker. 

“Here,” he said, thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, “I’ll give you fifty cents if you will let 
me use it.”’ 

“Put it there!” was Fox’s brief but expressive 
answer, as he extended his hand for the coin. 

Carl gave him the money, threw a long leg 


| over the saddle, and was soon pedaling down the 


street after the cab. 

As soon as he was fairly started the boys set 
up a shout. Mr. Barker was wiping the perspi- 
ration from his ruddy face and congratulating 
himself that he had escaped from a very uncom- 
fortable and trying situation, when the shout 


| reached his ears. He glanced back through the 


little window in the rear, and beheld that trouble- 
some youth astride a wheel and pursuing him 
like fate. 

“Dear me,” he ejaculated, biting his lips with 
vexation, “how annoying! What a nuisance 


| that boy is!” 


He thrust his head out of the cab window and 
called to the driver, and at the same time handed 
him something which shone in the sunlight like 
silver. 

The driver took it and immediately displayed 
an astonishing interest in his work. His horses, 
seeming to forget all city rules and ordinances, 
broke intoarun. Behind, a wheelman rode like 
a professional trying to break a record. There 
had been a heavy rain the night before, and 
the streets were coated with greasy, slimy ooze, 
which flew up from the whirling tires like spray 
from a fountain of ink. 

It covered the back of the rider’s coat with 
a thick fern-leaf spatter-work of mud that 
extended up over his collar and on to his cap. 
The wheels of the bicycle looked like a pair of 
pinwheels throwing out muddy sparks. It was 
not a pleasant ride, but it was lessening the 
distance between Carl and the cab. 

Mr. Barker was becoming nervous. by 


| exchanging running for riding he had gained 


| nothing except that riding was not quite so 
fatiguing to a “‘prominent citizen.”” The distance 
between the competitors had been nearly closed, 
and the bicycle was following the cab almost 
as close as a racer follows his pacing-machine. 
Carl’s head was bent low over the handle-bars. 
The cab suddenly turned round a corner into 
another street. The bicycle turned also, but 
with disastrous results. 

In his excitement Carl had forgotten tlie 
slippery condition of the asphalt, or he would 
not have tried to turn so sharp. As it was, his 
bicycle wabbled and slid and fell, and he and it 
together whirled, a heap of wheels and legs, u)) 
the avenue, leaving a wide swath like the pat! 
of a street-sweeper. 

Mr. Barker heard the fall and leaned back com- 
fortably against the cushions, muttering, “There, 
I guess that will settle that impertinent youn: 
chap !’’ 

The horses were checked and allowed t 


| continue at a gentle trot, for the race was over. 


‘That is, Mr. Barker and his man thought se 
As for Carl, he had not, as yet, had an oppo'- 
tunity to think at all. At length, however, liv 
and his wheel cameto a stop. The world cease! 
spinning around, and he arose with no bons 
broken, although he was plastered and smear! 
from head to foot, so that he looked like 4) 
animated clay model. 

Here was a third excellent excuse to prese!!! 
for not serving the subpeena. Surely he ha’ 
done everything that could be done. But eve! 
while rolling along the street Carl’s determinatio': 
had not wavered. 

As he rose to his feet he paused but a mome!'' 


| then he dragged the bicycle to a curb, whet’ 
There was | contact with the fleeing man, only to have it tilted he left it, and dashed into a narrow passagew: 


He was familiar wi!!! 























the place, and knew that the cab, if it kept 
straight on to the station, would, after driving 
down the side of the block, turn into another 
street and pass the other end of this alley. 

His guess as to its course was correct, for just 
before he reached the end of the passage he saw 
the cab trundle by atan easy face. He crouched 
cose to the wall until it was safely past, and 
neither Mr. Barker nor his cabman noticed him. 

Then he darted out, seized the rear spring 
of the conveyance, threw his legs over the axle, 
and hanging down out of sight of the occupant, 
rode safely along with Mr. Barker, and at his 
expense. 

Undignified, uncomfortable? Yes, but effect- 
ive, and Carl was thinking only of results. 

On they went. Mr. Barker and his man, 
ignorant of the boy under the cab, were quite 
at ease, and Carl, although very much cramped 
and jolted, was quite as contented as the others. 

“Hal”? thought Mr. Barker, bouncing com- 
fortably on the cushions. “I guess they will 
have to bea little sharper thanthat. It will teach 
them better than to send a boy after me.”’ 

“Ouch!” ejaculated Carl, shifting his weight 
to the other leg as an extra jolt bumped the axle 
uncomfortably under his knee. “I don’t believe 
I like this kind of a lower berth.” Then, with a 
smile, “But I couldn’t think of leaving Mr. 


Barker.” 
At length the driver pulled up his horses at 
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the station. Mr. Barker, well-satisfied with 
himself, stepped out of the cab. He closed 
the door, looked up at the driver and smiled a 
knowing smile. The driver smiled back at Mr. 
Barker. A muddy, bedraggled scarecrow of 
a boy got down from the running-gear, stepped 
round the side of the cab, and seeing the exchange 
of glances between the two men, and observing 
that smiling seemed to be in order, also smiled. 
From these smiles it might be inferred that 


thing had turned out to the intense satisfaction 


customer he nearly toppled from his seat. His 
eyes grew round and the lines nearly fell from 
his hands. 

Mr. Barker turned to learn the cause of the 
man’s dismay, and found himself confronted 
with a paper held in an extended, dirt-begrimed | 
hand. 

Before he realized the situation he had taken 


hand, he heard a voice say: 


but you seemed to be in a hurry.” 





By Colonel William Cary Sanger, Assistant Secretary of War. 


a REDERICK the Great, after years of ex- 





battles, said, “The art of winning victories 
is lost without the art of feeding the troops.” 
And a French general said with equal truth, | 
“War may be summed up in two words: Bread | 
and powder.” 


be in such physical condition that they can win 


the battles. The best armament, the ablest | 
leadership, even personal courage, will not save | 


the foree which is without the food necessary 
to support life. 
Wellington recognized the importance of keep- 


| required daily the following supplies: Four | 


of rice, five hundred and ninety-five oxen or 
one hundred and two thousand pounds of bacon, | 
| fourteen thousand four hundred pounds of salt, 





everybody was perfectly happy, and that every- | 


of every one concerned; but when the driver | 
saw the apparition in mud standing behind his | 


the paper, and as he felt the touch of silver in his| This had a double demerit. 








wars are decided, but more and more the work 
which is done before the clash of battle deter- 
mines the result. 


ments; proper preparation must be made for 
the organization and mobilization of the fighting 


force; the men must be supplied with proper | 


arms and ammunition, and they must be suitably 


clothed; but when all these details have been | 


attended to, the success, even the very existence, 
of the army depends upon having it properly 
fed. 


How the Black Prince Fed His Men. 


N bygone centuries military forces were, 
almost without exception, fewer in num- 
bers than the mighty hosts that are now 

assembled when war breaks out between great 
nations. The custom was almost universal for 
the soldiers to supply their needs from the locality | 
in which they happened to be. 

It failed in many 
instances to meet the needs of the forces, and 


“That is a subpoena and this is your fee, Mr. | hardly less important, it entailed indescribable 
Barker. I would have given it to you sooner, | hardship upon the people who happened to be | for his daily use are described as rations. The 


|in the vicinity of the camp. It was almost 


That is how Carl won the verdict for the as greata misfortune in those days to have the | 
plaintiff in Johnson vs. Long, for Mr. Barker’s | friendly forces of the government pass through 
unwilling evidence was sufficient to decide the any portion of the country as to have the enemy 


| invade the land. 
The habit of taking from the inhabitants all 
| that was necessary for the maintenance of the 


RE. F ED army naturally led to excesses in looting and 


plundering. 
When the Black Prince led his forces home 
| through the south of France, through a country 


| peaceable and friendly, he left behind him a 


dark trail of ruined farms and impoverished 


villages. The horses of his men were hardly | 


able to carry the burden of plunder which their 
owners had collected. Therefore every reason 


perience in leading armies and fighting hundred and forty-four thousand pounds of | |of humanity, as well as of common sense, has 


| bread, one hundred and two thousand pounds emphasized the importance of a well-ordered 


and efficient system for supplying troops in camp 
or in field. 


In the United States the President is the | 


|mine hundred and sixty thousand pounds of | commander-in-chief of the land and naval forces, 
The defeat of the enemy is the great end of | oats, two million four hundred thousand pounds | and while it is not expected, as in foreign coun- 
war, but to attain this end the soldiers must | of hay, twenty-eight thousand quarts of spirits | tries, that he should himself take the field, the | 


| and a large supply of coffee and sugar. 


Division of the Philippines, in a report from 
Manila for the year ending June 30, 1901, calls 
attention to the. fact that “the command to be | 








responsibility for the direction of the military | 


Colonel Woodruff, chief commissary of the | work which is performed by the army must rest 
| upon him. 


The Secretary of War, his personal representa- 
tive in the Cabinet, is the official under whose 


supplied extended from the great wall of China direction the military work must be done. | 
ing his men in good condition, and he said with | on the north to the Island of Borneo on the | General officers are charged with the execution 


proper pride that while many officers could lead | south and the Island of Guam on the east. | of such military operations as may be decided | 


men, he could feed them. 


| There were four hundred and eighty stations | upon by the President as necessary for the | 


After the death of Wellington, England, in a in this archipelago, besides the troops in China | successful conduct of the campaign. 


fit of economy, abolished the transport - train 


and the prisoners in Guam.” 


which he had organized, and the record of the | 


Crimean War tells that if the work of supplying | 


an army is not well done, needless suffering will 
surely result. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in speaking of this war, 
said: “Our most advanced outposts of the Crimea | 


of our plans utterly broke down. 


The Division of the Philippines. 


a | N addition to the sixty-eight thousand 
a troops and the three thousand officers | and in 


In the War Department there are the chiefs | 
of bureaus, who, under the direction of the | 


Secretary of War, are responsible for the conduct 
of the work pertaining to their several bureaus. 

T he quartermaster-general, through his officers 
in cooperation with the generals in com- 


in this division, the subsistence depart-| mand of the forces in the field, must provide 
were never a full day’s march from the sea, and | ment supplied the delicacies for the sick, rations | | transportation for the troops, forage for the | purpose 
it would have seemed to be a simple task to | for four thousand prisoners of war, one thousand | horses and tentage for the men; the chief signal 
provide for the army in the field, yet the whole | eight hundred marines, many of the stores for | officer must see that proper arrangements are | together for the preparation of their rations, or, 
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Information must be secured | 
as to the enemy’s strength, resources and move- | 





Dey 
fw 
| his reports on the Civil War states that his main 
supply - trains were at least twenty-five miles 
in the rear of the troops, and were never seen 
by them. 

If there is danger of raids or attacks from the 

enemy the trains must be defended, and the work 
of supplying troops is proportionately increased. 
| England had at one time in South Africa to 
supply her troops from a base which was about 
six hundred miles away. About twelve years 
ago the army service corps had been organized 
in England. This corps practically combines 
the duties which in our service devolve upon the 
commissary and quartermasters’ departments. 
| It is virtually a reestablishment of the transport 
service which was organized by the Duke of 
Wellington, and which was abolished before the 
Crimean War with such unfortunate results. 
Its work in South Africa has been generally 
| commended. 

When in the field each man carries with him 
‘dations for a certain number of days, and in 
addition to this he carries at least one emergency 
ration. 

The articles which are issued to the soldier 





army regulations say : 


A ration is the allowance for the subsistence 
of one person for one day, and varies in compo- 
nents according to the station of the troops or the 
nature of the duty performed, being severally 
known as the garrison ration, the field ration, the 
travel ration, and the emergency ration. The 
garrison ration is issued to troopsin garrison or in 
permanent camps, the field ration to troops in the 
field in active campaign, the travel ration to troops 
travelling otherwise than by marching or when 
for short periods they are separated from cooking 
facilities, and the emergency ration to troops in 
active campaign for use on emergent occasions. 


The component parts of the different rations 
are set forth in detail in the army regulations 
and in orders. The regulations contain the 
following reference to the emergency ration : 


Troops in active campaign will be supplied with 
an emergency ration prepared under direction of 
the War Department, which will not be used at any 
| time or place where regular rations are obtainable. 
It will be carried in the haversack or saddle-bags, 
and accounted for at inspection, ete., by the 
soldier. It will not be opened except by order 
of an officer orin extremity. If improperly opened 
or lost, the money value will be charged against 
| the soldier. 

The emergency ration as at present prepared 
| consists of three cakes of chocolate, composed of 
| equal parts of chocolate and sugar, weighing 
one and one-third ounces each, making a total 
weight of chocolate of four ounces; cight ounces 
of cracked parched wheat and four ounces of 
| desiccated meat, all in three cakes of four ounces 

each. This makes the weight of the emergency 
| ration one pound, exclusive of the can in which 
it is carried. The ordinary field ration weighs 
about three pounds. 

As the rations which the soldiers carry are 
consumed they are replenished from the wagon- 
trains which follow the troops. When conditions 
| permit, the cooking for the entire company is 
done at one time, and by men detailed for that 





When this is impossible, either a few men join 


The horses of | the navy, rations for one thousand civilian | made for all needed signal -stations, and the | if necessary, each man can prepare his own 


the cavalry and artillery were destroyed by doing | employés, and sale stores for the army, navy 
common transport work, for which they should | and marine officers, the Philippine Commission | 
never have been used, and the army of the richest and attachés and Americans employed by the 
nation in the world, commanding the seas, army and by the government in its treasury, 
starved, almost within sight of its own ships, | post-office, interior and educational departments, | 
from want of proper arrangements as to food, | metropolitan police, native police and scouts, 


instalment, when necessary, of the field telegraph- ration, as he carries a knife, fork, spoon, cup 
line ; the surgeon-general must care for the health | and meat-can. The cup can be used to boil his 
of the troops, and the commissary-general has | coffee, and the meat-can may be used as a frying- 


| the great and important duty of providing the | pan. 





rotted for lack of sanitary provisions, and, from 


the absence of that care which is the business of | 


a general staff, became a wreck of itself.’’ 

There is a touch of pathos in the state- 
ment made by Lieut. José Muller y Tejeiro, 
second in command of the naval forces of the 
province of Santiago de Cuba, in a report on | 
the battles and capitulation of Santiago, that “if | 


transports, ete. 

“Tn other words, nearly one hundred thousand 
persons, occupying a country almost destitute | 
of meat and vegetables, and other food supplies 
suitable for Americans, were supplied largely 
from a single base seven thousand miles distant.’’ 

From July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, there 
were received at the depot of the chief commis- 


necessary supplies for officers and men. 


When it has been decided that troops are to) 
| assemble at any given point, an officer is selected | 
| to act as chief commissary at the designated | 
place. He is attached to the staff of the general 
commanding. 

Other officers of the commissary department 
are designated as purchasing commissaries at the 
great cities, and in accordance with the directions 
sent them, they buy the flour, beef, bacon and 


there had been flour and bacon the soldiers might | sary in Manila nearly one hundred and seventy- | other articles necessary for the troops, and send 


not have become weakened and sick.” 


The commissary and quartermaster depart- | 


ments are charged with the responsibility of | 
procuring and getting to the troops the necessary | 
supplies. 


| stores. 


| 


nine million pounds of ration articles and sale | them to the designated camp or depot. 


There they are received by the commissary 


| Colonel Woodruff says : ““When it is understood | officer, and by him, under the direction of the 


| that ev 


y pound of these amounts had to be | general commanding, distributed to the troops. 
It is of course comparatively simple | carried on the backs of men (they will not use | 
to do this when the troops are in permanent camps, | trucks) from fifty to four hundred feet, in and | time to time sends to the commissary-general the | . 


The chief commissary with the troops from 


but it is necessary that any fighting force should | out, and often placed in stacks more than forty | requisitions, as they are called, for the articles 


be ready to move at a moment’s notice, and | feet in height, checked going in and twice going | needed. 


wherever the men go the supplies must follow. 


The Magnitude of the Work. 


ak HE magnitude of this work is illustrated 
Ld by some interesting facts which Colonel | 


These requisitions specify in detail 


| out, the immense amount of work to be per- | the quantities and kinds of food which the troops 
formed and care to be exercised can be/| should have. All these stores are invoiced to | tals are not without it.” 


appreciated. The total value of the stores handled | the commissary, who, as he issues them to the | 


A Letter from Napoleon. 


MILE medical department has a school for 
i | teaching the members of the hospital 
corps to cook for the sick, and at the 
last session of Congress an appropriation was 
furnished for this purpose. The commissary- 
general has urged that a similar appropriation 
be made for the training of army cooks. 
One of the many reasons why Napoleon’s 
| soldiers were so devoted to him was that he was 
always watchful of their physical welfare. He 
wrote to Intendant-General Daru: “It is impos- 
sible to employ too many means for furnishing 
us with provisions. Everything lies in that. 
My situation depends on food; victo- 
rious when I have it, uneasy when I am without 
it. . . . Do not spare money in purchasing 
| medicines; purchase wine. See that the hospi- 


And our own officers, following one of the 


was about sixteen million five hundred thousand | other commissary officers, takes receipts for | best of the army traditions, have always shown 
them. 


| dollars.” 
The problem of feeding an army successfully | 


| 


In this way accounts are kept which show | 


interest in the physical 
The American people 


jan intense personal 
welfare of their men. 


<8 Sharpe of the commissary department calls for the same kind of ability which is | just what is done with all the supplies which | have always been anxious to have their soldiers 


has collected in his prize essay on the art of | | required in the management of any great business | are purchased for the army. 


supplying armies in the field. 


one hundred and twenty-five thousand men. 
‘There were four thousand three hundred wagons, 
eight hundred and thirty-five ambulances, thirty 
thousand cavalry, ambulance and team horses, 
four thousand private horses and twenty-two 
thousand mules. General Ingalls, on July 1, 
1862, after an inspection of the Army of the 
Potomae, reported that it had three thousand 
one hundred wagons, three hundred and fifty 
anbulanees, seventeen thousand five hundred 
horses and eight thousand mules. In the Gettys- 
burg campaign the trains numbered over four 
thousand heavy wagons. 

lhe German troops which invested Paris 





From the time the 


receive the best of care, and when troops from 


| undertaking. There must be a well-organized | first purchase is made until the men receive their | all the countries of the civilized world assembled 

When Grant advanced upon Richmond after | plan in accordance with which the work is to be | rations, officers of the commissary department in China, it was found that the commissary 
crossing the Rapidan the troops numbered about | done, and the officers charged with this work | keep on their official records a statement of all | supplies which were provided for the American 
must be possessed of executive ability and the | property received by them and delivered to the | troops exceeded in quantity those issued to the 


| capacity for successful administrative work. 
In the development of the great industrial and 


improved that great enterprises are now easily 
carried on, the magnitude of which in former 
times would have presented an insuperable 
obstacle to success. 

There has also been a change in the nature of 
the problems which have to be solved in the 
successful conduct of any great war. 

The battle-field will always be the place where 





commercial interests which have marked the | 
material progress of the world during the past | 
century, administrative methods have been so | 








other commissary officers or to the troops. 


When an Army Moves. 


W HEN an army in the field is on the march, | 
= it must have a sufficient wagon-train | 


with it to carry supplies as well as 
reserve ammunition. The wagon-train accom- 


panying the troops must be continually supplied | 


by other wagon-trains in the rear, usually 
beyond the zone occupied by the troops. 


General Ingalls, the chief quartermaster of the | 


army operating against Richmond, in one of 


| forees of any other country. 
| This earnest desire on the part of the people 
that their soldiers be well cared for should 
|in time of peace make it the settled policy of 
the country that every possible facility should 
be given our officers, by proper training and 
| experience before war comes, to prepare them- 
| selves for the duties which they will then have 
to perform. 

Money expended for military mancuvers in 
| time of peace would be well spent if it increased 
the usefulness of those officers who, in time of 
war, have to attend to the important work 
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of transporting and feeding the troops. Officers 
of the National Guard should be given every 
opportunity to fit themselves not only for the 
purely military duties which they may be called 
upon to perform in an emergency, but should 
be trained to perform with judgment and success 
those other duties, such as feeding troops and 
caring for the sanitation of the camp, which are 
no less important than the duties devolving upon 
the officers who are to lead their men in battle. 
Our people love peace, and let us hope that 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





they will never engage in any war unless justice | good which might come from The Daughters of 
or the nation’s honor makes that war absolutely | the Revolution.” 


inevitable. 
It should be clearly understood that the desire 
to fit our officers for the duties they will have 


to perform rests, not upon any spirit of milita-| 
| stock, but I have no evidence. I found the 


rism, which has no proper place in America, 
but upon the patriotic desire to prevent unneces- 
sary deaths and to reduce suffering to a minimum 
when the youth of the country, in response to 
the nation’s call, face a hostile foe. 
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Bruce was restless and dissatis- 

fied. Her friends said that she 
had been spoiled by an overindulgent 
husband many years her senior. Per- 
haps they were right. It is certain 
that the grave, courteous Mr. Bruce 
asked no greater happiness than to 
gratify every whim of his capricious 
young wife. 

But there were some things which 
he could not furnish; for instance, 
Revolutionary ancestors, and without 
these Mrs. Bruce would not be 
satisfied. 

During the past year a chapter of 
The Daughters of the Revolution had 
been organized, and many of the 
prominent women of the old New 
England town had proved their eligi- 
bility for membership. Heretofore 
Mrs. Bruce had been the leader in 
that town, but now she found herself 
almost forgotten. The popular new 
society chose and furnished a suite 
of rooms, elected officers, appointed 
committees, prepared and delivered 
its programs without her assistance. 

Mrs. Bruce knew almost nothing 
of her ancestors. Her mother had 
been left an orphan in babyhood, and 
had been reared two thousand miles 
from her birthplace ; she had no living 
relatives, so far as she knew. Mrs. 
Bruce’s father had died so long ago 
that she could hardly remember him. 
She knew that he had a brother,—no 
one knew where,—a jolly ne’er-do- 
well and wanderer over the face of 
the earth. 1t would, she thought, be 
hopeless to seek him; and even if 
she found him, it was likely that he 
would know nothing more about the 
family than she. He had left home 
as a boy, and family lore would prob- 
ably count for little with such a rover. 

Mrs. Bruce had a vague memory of 
the one interview which she had had 
in childhood with her father’s mother. The old 
lady told her of the times when she was a little 
girl, and showed the child a locket which con- 
tained a silhouette portrait of her grandmother. 
How many times since then Mrs. Bruce had 
longed for that old locket! But it had disap- 
peared with the receding years, like the genera- 
tions to which it belonged. 

One thing about the locket Mrs. Bruce remem- 
bered with hope. The faded inscription under 
the portrait had been, “‘Mrs. Lucetta Richardson, 
Canaan, N. H., Sept. 13, 1774.” This indicated 
for her at least one colonial ancestor, and gave 
Mrs. Bruce a clue which she meant to follow 
to the end. So far she had sought information 
through letters. They had brought her no 
satisfaction. Now she intended to try a new 
method. 

“Frederic,” she said to her husband one night 
at supper, “I’m going back to Canaan to see if 
I can’t find the records, or some old inhabitant 
who knows about the Richardsons. Even if I 
come across another branch of the family, they 
may be able to give me some information that 
would help me.” 

Mr. Bruce looked across the table at the pretty, 
eager face and answered, anxiously, “You're not 
in earnest, Charlotte ?” 

“Yes, I am. Why not? I won’t be gone 
more than a few days, and when I come back I 
shall be satisfied. Oh, if you only knew how 
badly I need a proper ancestor!” She laughed 
a gay little laugh that drove the gravity from his 
face. 

“Well,” he said, reluctantly, “if you wish it, 


[" E all idle people, Mrs. Frederic 


of course; but remember that relatives are not | 


always agreeable. My brother Bob exerted him- 
self once to find a cousin in California. He 
always regretted it.’ 
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to-morrow just as well as not. Do you 
remember the old song that runs, 
**And the sooner ’tis over the sooner 
to sleep?’” 
The little snatch of music was 
charming. As she ended the strain 





IT WAS A HAPPY TIME FOR THEM BOTH. 


Charlotte Bruce tipped her pretty head sidewise, 
and looked appealingly at her husband. 

Of course she started the next day for Canaan. 
For a week the home was desolate without her. 
Then, one chill, gray day, she came again 
unexpectedly. The household was thrown into 


|a flutter. Mr. Bruce, the maid and the man of 


all work vied in their welcome to the returned 
mistress. 

But when the confusion had subsided and the 
Bruces were once more alone at supper, Frederic 
looked up and asked merrily, “And how are 
the ancestors ?” 

A sudden noble gravity came into the girlish 
face. “Those Richardsons were people to be 
proud of,’”’ she answered, simply, “‘but I’m afraid 
that they don’t belong to me.” 

“Were they wealthy and educated and aristo- 
cratic?” 

“No. They were something better than all 
that. ‘They were patriots.” 

Frederic Bruce looked startled. 

“T never knew what it meant before,” she 
hurried on. “I’m ashamed to say that American 
history and I parted company in the high school. 
But when I got back there to the very town 
from which had gone so many of General 
Stark’s men, and when I began to read the 
old records, it stirred my imagination and—and 
my heart.” 

“Of course it did.” 

“So I borrowed a charming history of the 
Revolutionary period from a clergyman there. 
I*sat all day and nearly all night, reading, 
reading.”’ 

“You ought not, Charlotte.’’ 

“T know, but I’m not sorry. The next day I 
wandered around the village and studied the 
country in every direction, until I knew the 





“T hadn’t thought of that,” answered Mrs. | slightest details. Then, when I shut my eyes, I 
Bruce, uneasily. “Oh, I know what I can do! | could see across that pictured land a straggling 
I will tell them that I am hunting up the | column of sturdy troops marching against almost 
Richardsons for a friend of mine.” impossible difficulties. And then—O Fred!—I 

Mr. Bruce looked at her critically. | wanted ancestors among them so badly! Not 

“Well, now, that’s true, isn’t it?” asked to use as stepping-stones to preferment. Only 
Mrs. Bruce. “I’m my own friend — my best | that I might know that the blood of those heroes 
friend.” , | ran in myown veins. I think that the assurance 

“You forgot me.” | of such descent would make any woman better 

““That’s true. When may I go, Fred?” | and stronger.” 

“My, what impatience! How would to-morrow | Her husband noticed the quiver in her voice. 


suit you ?” | and looked away with misty eyes. ’ 
| “T begin to understand,” he said, softly, “the 


“You’re making fun of me. But I could go 





She nodded in silence. 

“And you never found a trace of your own 
Richardsons ?” 

“It is possible that we belong to the same 


records and several old inhabitants. They knew 
of only one direct line. And what do you 
suppose? Strangest of the strange! The only 
surviving representative is living right here in 
our own town. An old woman by the name of 
Miss Abigail Richardson. I’m going to see her 
to-morrow—to see if we aren’t related.” 
That is how it happened that early the next 
morning Mrs. Bruce’s carriage stopped before a 
dilapidated, three-storied brick building in the 
oldest part of the business district. She looked 
doubtfully at the second-hand store which occu- 
pied the ground floor, and shook her head. 
“Must be some mistake,” she said to herself. 
But even at that moment her eye caught the 
right number on the transom over the dirty 
stairway. It was not an inviting prospect. The 
orderly Mrs. Bruce hesitated when she saw a 
swarm of noisy, ill-kempt 

« ghildren pour out of the 
entrance. But she had 
stanch colonial blood in 
her veins, even if it was 
not of the true Richardson 
order. So she caught up 
her dainty skirts and began 
to climb the stairs. They 
were dark and dingy, and 
filled with the odor of frying 
onions. At the head of the 
first flight she ran into a 
man who swore and backed 
away. 

“J—I beg your pardon !” 
gasped Mrs. Bruce. “It 
was so dark I did not see 
you. Can you tell me 
where to find Miss Abigail 
Richardson ?” 

“Next floor up !’? growled 
the man, as he pounded 
heavily down the stairs. 

On the next landing Mrs. 
Bruce paused again, and 
looked doubtfully down the 
long, dark hallway..-A 
door opened beside her so 
suddenly that she started. 
A big, slatternly, red-faced 
woman stood on the thresh- 
old, and stared at her with- 
out speaking. 

“T was looking for a Miss 
Abigail Richardson,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Bruce, apolo- 
getically. 

“Time thet somebuddy 
was a-huntin’ her up!” 
answered the woman. “I 
was a-tellin’ my man this 

mornin’ I didn’t see nothin’ left for her but the 
porehouse. We’ve done all we can. We let out 
the rooms on this floor, and Miss Richardson’s far 
back on her rent. We —” 

“I am sorry,” answered Mrs. Bruce, with 
dignity, “but she is not an acquaintance of mine. 
Can you direct me to her room ?” 

“Oh,” answered the woman, with an insolent 
stare at Mrs. Bruce’s pretty gown, “‘you’re one 
of them high-toned ladies thet she sews fur 
sometimes. Well, I guess she’ll be glad of more 
work.” 

“Will you please tell me which is her door?” 
asked Mrs. Bruce, with a sinking heart. 

The woman, seeing that she was to get nothing 
out of the visitor, answered gruffly, ““That’s it! 
Clean to the back of the hall.’ 

At the threshold of Abigail Richardson’s room 
the visitor hesitated for the last time. It all 
seemed so strange and unreal. Perhaps she had 
better give it up, after all. But while she waited 
she heard a murmur from within. Unconsciously 
she listened. From the open transom above her 
head came the faint words: “ ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ ” 

There was a brief silence, and then the plea 
came again: “‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ ” 

Mrs. Bruce waited for the prayer toend. She 
was surprised when she heard an “Amen” and 
nothing more. After a moment she rapped 
softly. 

“Come in!’ called a sweet, low voice. 

Mrs. Bruce opened the door and stepped 
inside. For a moment a glare of light from two 
long, uncurtained windows nearly blinded her. 
Before she could see clearly the voice spoke 
again: “Sit down, ma’am. Can I do anything 
for you?” 

Then Mrs. Bruce saw a bed in the corner with 
a little old woman propped up among the pillows. 
Her thin, white face was full of dignity and 
refinement, and her voice seemed friendly; but 
she was sewing so feverishly on a quilt which 
lay across her lap that she hardly had a glance 
for her visitor. 

“T only came in for a chat,” explained Mrs. 
Bruce, sinking into a worn old chair. “I am 
just home from Canaan, and an old acquaintance 
of yours —” 

“Canaan!” cried the little old woman, as 
Moses might have done centuries before. 








“Canaan!” Her hands ceased to set the eternal 
stitches, and she looked up with hungry eyes. 

“Why, child, I was born and raised there, and 
all my folks! Canaan!” For a few moments 
her chin dropped on her bosom and her eyes 
looked far away. 

Mrs. Bruce glanfed quickly about the room, 
so neat and so bare. The worn, old-fashioned 
furniture would have been scorned by the second- 
hand dealer on the lower floor. The open cup- 
board fascinated Mrs. Bruce. It seemed to be 
the only proper place for food, but there were 
dishes—nothing else. Suddenly she remembered 
the faint prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.”” Could it be possible this woman lacked 
food? ‘Then she noticed the fireless stove, and 
guessed why the old lady was sewing in bed. 

“Well, well,”’ said Miss Richardson, at last, 
“it was so kind of you to come! Does the town 
look natural? Who lives there now’? It has 
been so long since I was in Canaan! Is Hiram 
Bings there? And Orian—Orian Hubbard ?” 

Mrs. Bruce laughed, and raised her hands 
with a pretty gesture of helplessness. “(ne 
question at a time, Miss Richardson!” she 
pleaded. “I’m sorry that I can’t tell you all you 
wish to know, but —” 

The door opened without warning, and the 
slatternly, red-faced woman stepped inside. 
When Miss Richardson saw who it was, she 
dutched the quilt again and began to sew 
furiously. 

“T just dropped in,” said the woman, ingrati- 
atingly, “to see ’f my quilt’s done.” 

She looked with intended affability at Mrs. 
Bruce, but that lady gave her no welcome. Even 
Miss Richardson seemed to forget that the new- 
comer had not been seated. 

“The quilt is nearly done,” she answered, in 
her low, patient voice. “I think that I can bring 
it to you this noon, Mrs. Mulligan.” 

The landlady felt the coolness of her reception, 
and answered irritably, ‘‘Well, I guess you better ! 
I’ve waited ’bout long enough!” and going out 
she slammed the door behind her. : 

Miss Richardson flushed painfully, and the 
thin old fingers fluttered over the sewing. 

“Here,” said Mrs. Bruce, indignantly, “let 
me see that old quilt! What, is it all done but 
that? Now you listen to me, Miss Richardson. 
I’m going to finish that sewing. But first 1 must 
run down-stairs and see if the horse is standing 
all right. When the quilt is done you are going 
to my house for dinner. No, don’t say a word. 
You mustn’t deny me. I’m spoiled, you know, 


| and am used to being minded.” 


The sedate old horse was standing perfectly 
still, although a pack of grimy, yelling children 
tumbled helter-skelter out of the carriage as Mrs. 
Bruce approached. She pretended not to see 
them, and hurried on to a fruit-stand at the 
corner. When she came back Mrs. Mulligan 
sullenly watched her and her paper bag down 
the whole length of the upper hall. 

‘The last door was opened by Miss Richardson. 
The neat little figure in its seant, faded alpaca 
seemed the very essence of gentility. Mrs. Bruce 
noticed the well-mended cap of real lace which 
had been put on in her absence. She also saw 
that a fire had mysteriously appeared in the 
little stove. 

“Now for that quilt,” said Mrs. Bruce, gaily, 
“and I hope for company’s sake that you’ll help 
me with this fruit. We had breakfast so early 
this morning that I’m hungry.” 

It was a happy time for them both. ‘The fruit 
and the stitches went with marvelous rapidity, 
and the talk about Canaan—always Canaan— 
never flagged. At last Miss Richardson threw 





the finished quilt over her arm and _ trotted 
| briskly down the hall. Her face expressed relief 
| and satisfaction. 
“But you owe me six dollars and twenty-five 
cents yet!” came in strident tones from Mrs. 
Mulligan’s rooms; and the same harsh voice 
called after them, as they were hurrying joyous!) 
for the carriage, “When you a-comin’ back, Miss 
Richardson ?” 

Mrs. Bruce answered defiantly, “Not till next 


week, Tuesday or Wednesday! No—not till 
Saturday !” 

“Why did you tell her that?” asked Miss 
Richardson, excitedly. 


“Because I mean it. I’ve been thinking about 
it all the morning. There’s my mother’s room. 
it hasn’t been used since—since she died. | 
know how much it would please her. You’l! 
stay, won’t you?” 

“OQ Mrs. Bruce, if you only knew how glad | 
should be in a real home with friends again!” 

And she proved her statement. The prii' 
little soul thawed out in the radiance of light anc 
warmth and comfortable living. Her thin cheek: 
grew plump and tinged with a faint glow of pin! 
that was very becoming. Her eyes sparkled, a! 
she sang all day long in her weak, high treble. 

Every night Mr. Bruce found his slippe! 
warming, and every morning the paper |a) 
unfolded at his place at the table. These wer 
little comforts which his wife had not learned to 
consider. After the ironing was done, all th 
garments which needed mending disappeared a- 
if by magic, and came back whole. Somethin: 
gentle was said to the noisy housemaid, and afte’ 
that there was no clatter in the kitchen whe n 
Mrs. Bruce went for an afternoon nap. !' 
was wonderful how many petty annoyance 
disappeared. 





“T think, Charlatte,” said Mr. Bruce, on th 




















last morning of the eventful visit, “I think that 
you have entertained an angel unawares. But I 
hate to have the poor little soul go back to that 
miserable tenement, don’t you ?” 

“She isn’t going, dear.” 

“No? How sweet of you, Charlotte!” 

“Hush, here comes Mary with the mail! A 
letter for Miss Richardson. I’m so glad some 
one has written! Run up with it, Mary, and 
tell her to come to dinner.” 

“Yes, mem.” 

“OQ Mary 9 

“Yes, mem.” 

“Tell her that she needn’t hurry. There’s 
plenty of time for her to read the letter.” 

“Yes, mem.” 

At dinner Miss Richardson was unusually gay. 
Her entertainers understood that she was making 
the most of her last day’s visit, but there was 
a restless eagerness about her which Mrs. Bruce 
could not fathom. She seemed to be holding 
something in reserve. At last, when twilight 
came on, she said, uneasily : 

“T guess I’ll go home now, if you please, before 
it gets too dark.”’ 

There was a silence, and then Charlotte Bruce 
said in her sweet voice, ““But you can’t go home, 
Aunt Abigail. You’re home already, and you’re 
home to stay.” 

“TI don’t understand,” stammered the little 
old lady, turning white. 

“T mean only that my home is yours—always. 
There’s mother’s room. I know how pleased 
she would be. I—I paid Mrs. Mulligan, and all 


"A. STEP 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter One. 


excitement of the presidential campaign had 
subsided, three youthful journalists, whose 
newspaper signatures of ‘“Tancred,” “Sergius” 
and “Taylor” many older readers will recall, 


[v= in the fall of 1884, when the political 


felt it to be urgently necessary to do or discover | 


something new, strange or wonderful, in order to 
keep the reading public interested. Accordingly 
they set off from New York, accompanied by the 
present narrator, who was on a similar mission. 

After much debate, we decided to go to Fort 
Yuma, in Arizona, penetrate the then little- 
known delta of the Colorado River, and find, 
photograph and, if possible, drive into Yuma 
Uncle Sam’s lost camel herd! 

“Camels wandering in the delta of the Colorado 
River !’? some reader is sure to exclaim. “What 
wild idea was that?’”’ But there were actually 
camels there at that time; some say they are 
there still; and thereby hangs an interesting and 
rather romantic tale. 

The fact is that our genial and speculative 
“Uncle Sam” once engaged in the camel business, 
and had an idea of driving caravans across his 
southern deserts, from Texas to California. 
The Pacific railroads had not been built, and 
at that date the idea was not altogether so 
extravagant as it would seem now. 

The plan was original with a young lieutenant, 
named Edward F. Beale, who was stationed at 
Fort Yuma in 1853. There was then great 
difficulty in transporting military supplies across 
Arizona; and Lieutenant Beale, afterward 
General Beale, who must have been a genius 
in his way, hit on the bold plan of establishing 
caravans of camels like those of the Sahara and 
the Arabian deserts! In fancy he saw these 
vast caravans crossing the continent, bearing not 
only military stores, but the goods of merchants 
and the persons of emigrants. 

This was, in truth, a grand scheme, one of the 
kind that makes an enthusiast of the originator. 
Fired with this great idea, the youthful lieutenant 
memorialized the War Department, setting forth 
at length and in glowing colors the possibilities 
of the plan. 

Jefferson Davis—afterward President of the 
Southern Confederacy—was then Secretary of 
War. ‘The fancy of the Secretary was captivated 
by Lieutenant Beale’s idea. The scheme was 
encouraged, and in the end Congress appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars for the purchase and 
importation of camels from Egypt and Arabia. 

In December, 1854, Major Wayne, U.S. A., 
went to Egypt to buy and bring home camels. 
The uncouth creatures bore the sea voyage well, 
and in February, 1857, sixty-two camels were 
landed from the United States transport Supply 
on the coast of Texas. Thence they were driven 
to Camp Verde, El Paso and Fort Yuma. 

The “ship of the desert’”’ was now, so to speak, 
fairly launched on the North American continent ; 
and the government looked for camel caravans 
in the near future. 

But from this point the whole enterprise went 
wrong. The government and army officers who 
favored the scheme had not taken into account 
the attitude toward the animals of one important 
class, namely, the army teamsters and hostlers. 
These men conceived a violent prejudice against 
the newly imported beasts ; they disdained to be 
called camel-drivers, and from the outset were 
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of your things are boxed up in our barn. You 
may take them to your room if you like. You'll 
stay, won’t you, Aunt Abigail? Please!” 

“Stay? O my child!” The little old woman 
dropped, sobbing, into the nearest chair. “It’s 
too good—too wonderful—too —”’ 

“There, there, Aunt Abigail!” interposed 
Frederic Bruce, suspiciously wiping his glasses. 
“This won’t do. We must celebrate joyfully. 
But the joke is on Lotty, here. She started out 
after ancestors, and brought home. one of their 
descendants—not related to herself.” 

“You’re wrong there,” answered Miss Rich- 
ardson, smiling through her tears. ‘We are 
related. She belongs to William’s branch.” 

“What ? 

“What’s that ?” 

“Tt’s the truth. That’s what my letter was 
about. I wrote to the branch that lives in 
Pennsylvania. It was the only one that I didn’t 
know. They have the records even to the birth 
of your own grandfather, Abram. You belong 
to William’s branch. I knew what it meant to 
you, and so I wrote. Now you can join “The 
Daughters.’ ” 

“Oh, you sweet old thing! But I’m gladdest 
because you really, truly belong to us, Aunt 
Abigail!” 

“T, too!” insisted Frederic. 

But they both knew, what Miss Richardson 
knew, that no one could be half so glad as the 
poor little old woman who, only a week earlier, 
had been homeless and friendless and almost 
hopeless. 
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| hostile to the project. Not being under as good 
discipline as is desirable, they wreaked their spite 
| on the useful yet ungainly animals in a thousand 
| ways, and even went so far as to turn them loose, 
| to wander away into the desert. 





| 


of burden was ever made. For a number of | 
years, in fact, until the breaking 
out of the Civil War, the beasts 
| were kept in idleness at Camps 
Verde and Yuma. Then these 
military posts were for the time 
abandoned by the government, 
and the camels were allowed to 
wander away. 

During the next ten years stray 
camels were reported in northern 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
They are also said to have pene- 
trated for two hundred miles into 
Mexico. It is even believed, but 
is not certainly known, that they 
increased in numbers. Many of 
them were probably shot by Indian 
hunters, or killed by jaguars or 
wolves. But at the time of our 
expedition—twenty years later— 
we had intelligence that a rémnant 
of the lost camel herd had been 
seen in the desert delta lands 
situated to the south of Fort Yuma. 

The fact was at once recognized 
| that a description of the lost herd, 
|accompanied by photographs, 
would make an interesting news- 
paper article. 

So we proceeded across the 
continent to Fort Yuma, and after 
a stay of thirty-six hours there, 
embarked with our outfit on board 
a large wherry, which we bought 
outright from four prospectors 
who had lately come down the river. With the 
craft we bought also a sail, a tent and the name 
they had painted on the boat’s bow, The 
Smiling Sally. Then we set off down the 
river on our camel hunt. 

There is a Pinal Apache legend that when the 
Great Poom made Apachedom he had a lot of 
refuse material left over in the pan, which he 
rinsed out and poured down in a heap at the 
mouth of the Colorado. The refuse looked so 
bad there, however, that in anger he gave it a 
kick with his big moccasined foot. 

The top of the mess flew out to sea in a long 
streak, and formed the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. What remained after the big moccasin 
passed through it is the flat and dreary deltoid 
land of the Colorado. This account may not 
agree strictly with what geologists would have us 
believe, but it explains a great deal very well. 

The geological fact seems to be that these | 
hundred miles or more of delta lands have been 
slowly formed from the detritus due to the erosion 
of the Grand Cafion hundreds of miles to the 
northward. Scourings from that vast gap in 
the plateau of Arizona and Utah have been 
transported by the river to the head of the Gulf | 
of California, and now stretch out in a desolate 
waste covered with reeds, willows and sage-brush. 
It is cut up with a network of bayous and creeks | 











and, further from the sea, with innumerable dry 
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channels and arroyos that mark the former bed | 
of the river, or its branches. 

Yuma is said to be hot in summer, but in 
December, when we hunted camels, the weather | 
was very cold and uncomfortable. 

We had a Fort Yuma man with us whom we | 
had hired in the capacity of cook, although his | 
attainments in his useful vocation proved to be | 
very slight; also two boatmen, “prospectors” | 
from the party that sold us The Smiling Sally. 

Our “cook,”” whose name was Beeves, had | 
recently returned from a fishing trip to the south 
of Yuma, and our chief reason for hiring him 
was that he had seen three of the camels less 
than a month earlier; at least, he said so. Asour 
acquaintance with him ripened, we had reason 
to fear that he was not akin, by blood or otherwise, 
to George Washington of veracious memory. 

At a distance of forty miles below Yuma it is | 
difficult to say where the banks of the Colorado | 
River really are. On either hand were found 
great beds of water-grass and reeds, interspersed 
with stretches of partially open water. Here 
the weather became so bad and we grew so 
miserably discouraged, that we headed The 
Smiling Sally into one of these arms, or bayous, | 
on the east shore, and resolved, if it were possi- | 
ble, to reach firm land and camp—and it is here | 
that my story begins. 

We had penetrated this bayou for two or three | 
miles, probably, when Taylor declared that he 
could smell smoke—pine smoke. 

“That’s unlikely,” said Tancred; but we all | 
began to sniff, and were soon convinced that there | 
actually was pine burning not far away. Rain 
was driving in gusts and the weather was 
growing thick, with night not far away. The 
high grass, moreover, completely hedged us in; | 
but the bayou had narrowed, and there was al 
suggestion of higher ground to the east. The 
boat was kept moving, and presently a glimmer 








| of firelight came into view. 


“Camp!” muttered the cook. “Redskins, most 
likely.” 

“Apaches ?” queried Taylor, uneasily. 

“Not supposed to be any ’Paches running loose 
in Arizony now,” said one of the two Yuma | 
boatmen, “sence Crook rounded ’em up.” 

“Wal, ye never can tell,” rejoined the other. | 
“There’s a lot of strays still out, and this is jest | 
such a place as I’d expect to run ’foul of ’em!” | 

Both the cook and the boatmen were clearly 


ready. In the increasing obscurity we had the 





¢AYLOR HAILED 


IT AGAIN, 


THREE TIMES. 


feeling that we might be fired upon at any | 
moment; but reflecting that if Apaches were 
really near, they must have heard us long ago, | 
we moved forward slowly, and finally hailed the | 
supposed campers. 
There was no response, and on coming nearer 
we found that the fire was on a silt bank, among 
willows and tules, and that a few steps back 








“Just look in here!’”’ he 


, 


Sergius laughed. 
said. “Peep in easy—past me.’ 

We did so, one after another, and what we 
saw was the shock of black hair and the brown 
visage of a little Indian baby. Its body was 
wholly buried in dry rushes at the back side of 
the wickiup, with merely its head and face in 
sight. Its round black eyes were fixed on us, like 
those of a mink ina trap. Not a movement did 
this small bit of redskin humanity make, not a 
sound did it utter. 
“A piccaninny !’”’ exclaimed Taylor, in astonish- 
ment. “Its mother cannot be far off.” 

“Come here, youngster,” said Sergius, extend- 
ing his hand. The small black head drew down 
still lower into the rushes, and still not a sound 
escaped it. Our associate then tried to push 
aside the rushes in which the infant was burrow- 
ing. But with the first touch of his hand the 
small red fellow proved that he had a voice, after 
all; such an outburst of terrified shrieks and 
screeches I never heard before from any child, 
black, brown or white! It fought, too, struck, 
squirmed, scratched, and even tried to bite its 
captor’s hands with its white teeth. 

During this fracas we whose heads were out- 
side heard what sounded like a baby crying out 
suddenly, a little way back of the wickiup. 


| Then immediately there came a splash in the 


water, followed by sounds as of wading or 
swimming. 

“There are more not far off!’ exclaimed 
Tancred. “Fellows, we are in the bosom of an 
Indian family here!” 

Taylor and the cook pushed through the reeds 
across the bank, and came to another arm of 
water, but could discover nothing. 

“This is too bad!” Sergius remarked. “We 
have spoiled some sort of domestic arrangements 
here. I don’t just know what, nor what we can 
do about it.’ 

A battered tomahawk was stuck in the pine 
log which was evidently the fuel supply for the 
wickiup. Beeves replenished the fire and set to 
work to prepare food, of which we all stood in 
need. Sergius meanwhile had mastered his little 
Indian, and was attempting to pacify him by 
pats and small endearments. He succeeded so 
far that the little chap ceased screaming, but 
he burst forth again as shrill as ever when Taylor 
approached to offer him half of the partially 
broiled fish ; but when Sergius offered the fish to 


Indeed, no proper trial of the camels as beasts | uneasy, and the carbines were hastily made | him, the child seized it and began stuffing his 


mouth with it, quite regardless of the bones. 

The child was certainly Indian, 
and apparently about two years 
old, but whether Apache, Y aqui or 


Seri it was difficult to say. One 
young redskin much resembles 


another. The only clothing it 
had on was a mere rag of dirty 
cotton stuff of native manufacture. 

We had an uncomfortable sense 
that it would be kinder and per- 
haps safer to camp somewhere 
else, but it was already dark, chilly 
and raining fitfully ; that old pine 
beam was the only fuel we had 
seen for the last three or four 
hours, and our need of it was so 
great that we were loath to leave. 
The tent was pitched beside the 
wickiup, and we partook of the 
bacon which Beeves contrived to 
fry, and eked it out with hard 
biscuit and tea. 

As the meal progressed, Sergius 
soaked several of the biscuit in tea 
and sprinkled them over with 
sugar for our little Indian. The 
child appeared to like them. He 
bolted them so much like a hungry 
puppy that it was amusing to 
watch him. 

Later in the evening Sergius put 
him in the rush heap inside the 
wickiup, and covered him with his 
storm-proof coat, for we could not 
but believe that the little copper- 
colored fellow must be cold. We, the exponents 
of white civilization, were all shivering, in spite 
of greatcoats and blankets. 

The possibility of an attack by Indians during 
the night was talked over, and to guard against a 
surprise, Hoxie, one of the boatmen, was told off 
to do sentry duty till midnight, when he was to 
waken Beeves to take his place. If redskins 


TWO OR 


of it was a little wickiup, very cunningly woven | came around, they would probably approach from 
and thatched with osier and rushes. The fire the land side, and the sentinels were advised to 
was a compact little blaze, burning to coals on | sit, wrapped up warmly, in the willow copse over 
which a fish, split in halves, was broiling; and | near the water, on the back side of the camp. 





the source of the fuel was a piece of driftwood 
that had grounded on the bank—a pine trunk 
which, when we examined it later, proved to be 
the large, square center beam of an old Mexican 
quartz-mill that had probably floated down the 
river years before. 

As our boat came closer to the camp Taylor 
hailed it again, two or three times. Getting no 
answer, we all landed and looked the place over. 

“Small party, at least,” Sergius remarked. 
“This wicky would not hold more than two.” 

“Whoever it is, they have but just left,” said | 
Taylor, with a glance at the fire and the broiling | 
fish. ‘“‘Scared away, probably.” | 

Sergius meantime had squeezed into the wicki- | 





|up. ‘Well, by George!’ we heard him exclaim, | 


after a moment. 
“What have you there ?””? Tancred called out. 


The rest of us soon fell asleep inside the tent. 

It proved a short nap, however; a startling 
awakening was in store for us. Not long after 
Hoxie had waked Beeves, to take his place, 
we were all disturbed by distressful howls and 
screeches from the wickiup. Something was the 
matter with our little Indian. We found him 
rolling over and over, evidently in pain. Beyond 
doubt it was due to the sweet stuff which Sergius 
had made for him. Very likely the child had 
never eaten sugar before. 

It was quite impossible to sleep. The yells of 
the youngster could have been heard half a mile. 
Soon we were all up, each overhauling his kit 
for medicine; and in the midst of the uproar 
bang went the cook’s carbine in the willow copse 
behind the tent! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Pacements claimed ten thousand four hundred 
and eighty victims in New York City last 
year, yet pneumonia is classed as a preventable 
disease. It is to prevention that modern sanitary 
science now devotes itself. If Havana can be 
purified from the seeds of yellow fever by exter- 
minating the mosquitoes, why cannot New York 
and the other great cities be swept clean of 
pneumonia germs ? 


ignored and right-mindedness may 
profitably be supplemented by ‘“ two- 
mindedness,” which has been defined as the 
nabit of taking into account what is urged on 
both sides, and trying to combine the essential 
parts of the two opposing arguments into one 
higher truth. Magnanimity, honesty, breadth— 
a trio of qualities worth possessing, and the last 
by no means the least. 
Ney twenty-five hundred students assisted 
in a single year is the record of Andrew 
Carnegie’s noble gift to the Scotch universities, 
as given in the first annual report of the trustees 
of the fund. One who knows the privations 
which poor Scottish students will endure for the 
sake of an education will be prepared to accept 
the statement of the trustees that the remission 
of fees has proved to be the greatest boon to a 
long list of deserving students. 
he much-diseussed crimson robes, which will 
make such a rose-colored environment for 
the coming coronation in Westminster Abbey, 
recall a dinner which Lady Granville gave in 
Paris sixty-three years ago in honor of the young 
Queen Victoria, Lady Granville begged all her 
acquaintances to come dressed in pink and white. 
One old Portuguese lady arrived in green, a 
Parisian in yellow, two ladies in mourning wore 
gray; but the other twelve hundred guests all 
appeared in rose-color. 
he tsar visited France a few months ago, and 
now President Loubet has been invited to 
go to Russia in the summer. The German 
Emperor will be present at the Russian military 
manceuvers in Poland in the spring, returning 
the call which the tsar made on him. Thus 
does the game of diplomacy go on; but none of 
the three rulers journeying beyond their realms 
will have so good a time as Prince Henry had 
here, when most of the seventy-five million 
sovereigns who had opportunity joined in helping 
him to enjoy himself. 


he girl students in a class in sociology in 
Chieago University have voted that they 
believe in coeducation because it makes the 
young men neater in dress and more gentlemanly 
in behavior; the young men have voted their 
dislike for coeducation for the same reason, 
Thus we have exhibited the first state of mind 
of the reformed toward the reformer. It is not 
until the reformed has grown used to the new 
life that he appreciates its advantages. Let the 
girls continue their altruistic work. In time 
they will get their reward. 
hen William H. Moody of Massachusetts 
assumes office in place of John D. Long, 
who has resigned as Secretary of the Navy, 
James Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
will be the only member of McKinley’s original 
Cabinet retaining his position. Most of the 
others resigned during McKinley’s first term. 
He had three Secretaries of State, two Secretaries 
of War, two Secretaries of the Interior, two 
Postmasters-General and three Attorneys- 
General; but his Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture served continuously from the beginning of 
his term. 


Cr of the smaller religious denominations, 
which has been looking over the field in 
Cuba, has finally decided that its own present 
duty will be done when it prepares and circulates 
translations of certain important tracts among 
the better-educated classes. “It would be a 
notable achievement,’’ adds the report, “if we 
could take a part in this way in the religious 
education of the Cubans, while at the same time 
so broadening and consecrating their natures 
that they will join themselves to the churches 
already maintained in the island, and learn to 
work in harmony for the good of the community 
with people from whom they differ theologically.” 
Indeed, that would be a notable achievement if 
sarried out in some places nearer home, 


H cheaply life is -held in certain foreign 

countries is instanced in two recent events. 
An American being towed up the great Yangtze 
River some weeks ago, found the thin ice had 
cut a hole in his boat, which gradually filled 
with water. He called to the Chinese boatmen 
in front for help, but they paid no attention, and 
finally cut the towing ropes which held him to 
them. He could stand on top of the boat still 
and be out of water, and at last other boatmen 
saved him from his predicament. 

In Italy an Englishman who has done much 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals was set 
upon by a delegation of cabmen, who attacked 
him with clubs and laid him unconscious across 
a railroad-track. An engineer discovered and 
rescued him, After four months in the hospital 














he returned to his work, his assailants “passed 
the time of day” with him, and no notice of his 
complaint was taken by the authorities. Never- 
theless, the society has continued its good work, 
and the animals in Italy are treated far more 
humanely than was the case a few years ago. “ 
i ip Supreme Court of the United States has 
sustained the Illinois antioption law which 
makes illegal and punishable the purchase of 
grain or other commodities to be delivered and 
paid for at some future time. The friends of 
the statute believe that it will prevent “‘corners” 
in grain. The court says that although the 
legislature may have been mistaken in thinking 
it would have that effect, there was no evidence 
to show that the law was not passed in good 
faith. The decision opens the way for a fair 
test of the question whether a prohibition of 
“dealing in futures” is a full remedy of the evils 
that have caused great complaint on the part of 
the Western farmers. 
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RESOLUTION. 


E’en death itself hath not power to kill 
The high resolve of an earnest will. 
From the Norwegian. 
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LOVE FOR THE OLD HOME. 


© broad-minded observer will overlook the 
N significance of the interest with which 
the people of German birth or descent 
regarded the recent visit of Prince Henry. They 
have made their home here, yet they still look 
back with fondness to the fatherland. The 
sentiment is altogether admirable and praise- 
worthy. It assumes an objectionable form only 
when the foreign-born citizens become clannish, 
when they set themselves in groups apart from 
the general body of the people among whom they 
live, and transfer the politics of the old country 
to the new. 

The love for the land of their nativity which 
persists in the breasts of the foreign-born does 
not differ from the sentiment that has made 
successful the reunions in various parts of the 
country in Old Home Week. Migration from 
Massachusetts to Montana differs only in degree 
from migration from Italy to Illinois, and the 
emigrant from Russia to the United States has 


| done on a large scale what appealed in a small 


way to the man who moved from New Hampshire 
to North Dakota. 

We should despise the New Englander who 
should put behind him the tender memories of 


his boyhood home when he removed to the West. | 


Therefore we cannot blame, but we ought to 
applaud, the European who has a warm place in 
his heart for the country of his birth, the customs 
of his youth, and the people who speak his native 
language. He is all the better for cherishing 
such sentiments, and as those sentiments do not 
exclude true loyalty to the country of his adoption, 
he may be, and if his love for the old home is of 
the right quality, he is, among the best of our 
citizens. a 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


eet-sugar controls the world’s sugar market. 

B It forms the larger part of the commercial 
supply of sugar, and the price at which 

it is sold determines the price for cane-sugar also. 
For many years the price of beet-sugar has been 
artificially affected by the practice of the countries 
of Continental Euroge of stimulating the produc- 
tion of beet-sugar by bounties on exported sugar. 

The end in view has been secured, but at a 
heavy cost. Germany has nearly doubled its 
sugar product in ten years; France has nearly 
trebled its product in twenty years. But the 
bounties are a heavy drain on the national 
treasuries. Germany pays in this way more 
than five million dollars a year, Austria more 
than four millions, and France about twenty 
million dollars. 

The same governments impose high duties on 
imported sugar, and thus enable the producers 
and the “cartels,” or sugar syndicates, to get a 
profit both ways. They collect the bounties on 
the sugar they export, and they sell to the home 
consumer at a high price. Sugar therefore costs 
much more in the countries which produce it 
than in those which do not, and the consumption 
of the article is checked. 

Such a system is similar in its effects to that 
of maintaining great armies. It has been costly ; 
but no one country acting independently could 
abandon it. Hence the assembling of the inter- 
national sugar conference at Brussels to determine 
on concerted action to abolish bounties. The 
plan agreed upon by the conference, if the 
governments should adopt it, will not only do 
away with bounties, but by lowering the import 
duties will deprive the sugar syndicates of the 
profits they have been making at the expense of 
the home consumer. Against any country which 
continues to pay bounties, the governments in 
this agreement will adopt the policy already 
in force in the United States, of imposing on 
sugar from such country a “countervailing duty” 
sufficient to offset the bounty. “Bounty-fed 
sugar” will thus be deprived of the advantage it 


| would otherwise have in the world’s markets. 


It was the threat of Great Britain, the chief 

market of Continental sugar, to impose such a 

duty which hastened the Brussels agreement. 
The place which sugar holds as one of the chief 


commodities in international trade gives these 
arrangements a world-wide interest; and the 
year and a half which will elapse before the new 
rules take effect will witness some important 
economic readjustments. 
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TO THE PLOWMEN. 


Advance! spare not! nor look behind! 
Plow deep and straight with all your powers! 
Richard H. Horne. 
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“JUST FOR FUN.” 


$6 ary, hadn’t you better stay at home 
to-night? I should like to have you 
if you felt like it.” 

“Couldn’t to-night, mother. I promised Nell 
Kilroy I’d meet her sure, and we are going to 
take-in the show at Berkeley. Hall. Jim Burton 
gave her two tickets.” 

“Well, now I hope you won’t be out late, 
Mary. You know it isn’t a good plan for girls 
to be walking round the streets at eleven or 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

“O mother, you just go to sleep and let me 
alone. I can take care of myself, but I must 
have a little fun’”—and with a whish of petticoats 
and a slam of the door, Mary was gone into the 
darkness. 

The conversation is a typical one. In hundreds 
of families in this free land of ours—the woman’s 
land—such a struggle between mother and 
| daughter will go on this very night. The most 





superficial observer of life knows where the girl | 


so treated is in danger of ending her career. 

Each day’s newspaper prints some tragic story 
the first scene of which was substantially that 
between Mary and her mother. What looks like 
a simple choice between liveliness and dulness 
turns out to be the parting of the ways for all 
time. The evening frolic on the street, the 
coasting party, the Sunday picnic of boys and 
girls without their elders, the matinée perform- 
ance of the slightly questionable play, the country 
dance degenerating into a noisy romp—all these 
are landmarks on that easy path which is easy in 
one direction only. © 

The source of the whole trouble is often the 
mistaken leniency of an affectionate mother. 
All womanly character is built on the old- 
fashioned virtue of obedience. The mother who 
tries to save her daughter the pain by which that 
virtue is acquired prepares her for a failure as 
tragic as it is needless. In many a household 
| the stroke of doom has been sounded when on 
| the lips of an indulgent mother the tentative 
“Hadn’t you better ?’’ has taken the place of the 
simple, firm, inexorable ““You must.” 
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LAST SURVIVORS. 


iram Cronk, the last survivor of the War 

H of 1812, is now living in Ava, Oneida 

County, New York, at the age of one 

hundred and three. Congress recently passed 

an act to raise his pension to an amount which 

will keep him in comparative comfort for the 
rest of his days. 

The last survivor of the Revolution was Daniel 
F. Bakeman, who died in 1869, at the age of one 
| hundred and nine. Few persons born since 1860 
| have therefore ever seen a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. James Russell Lowell, in one of his essays, 
tells how plentiful these veterans were in his 
boyhood, and how well remembered among the 
people were the every-day incidents which they 
related of that struggle. 

Webster, when the corner-stone of the Bunker 
Hill Monument was dedicated, just half a cen- 
tury after the battle, addressed the survivors of 
the Revolution who were the guests of honor 
there as: “Venerable men ; you have come down 

to us from a former generation.”” But none have 
| come down to us. 
| Of Mexican War veterans there are now seven 
thousand on the pension rolls. Although the 
number is decreasing at the rate of about eight 
hundred per annum, it will probably be many 
years before the name of the last survivor of that 
war will disappear from the pension roll. 

With the soldiers of the Civil War the present 
generation is familiar. Nearly three-quarters of 
a million of those who served in the Union 
armies draw pensions. The average age to-day 
of the surviving participants of that war is about 
sixty years. In 1865 it was twenty-eight years, 
showing the youthfulness of such volunteer 
| armies as the country depends upon in its greatest 
struggles. “The boys in blue” and “the boys in 
gray” correctly characterized the soldiers who 
bore arms in the sixties. 
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OUR CATS AND OUR HORSES. 


t is a fact which students of human—and 
other—nature may like to consider, that at 
the very time when Harvard University has 

been obliged by lack of funds to discontinue its 
veterinary school and hospital, the homes for 
ancient and indigent cats and the houses of 


overcrowded; and the amount of petting and 
coddling that animals in bench shows receive is 
such as to make the chance of “going to the dogs” 
an alluring hope. 

Aside from its occasional sentimentalism this 
interest in dogs and cats is wholesome and 





refuge for dogs that have seen better days are | 
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creditable. It is usually well directed, and 
undoubtedly contributes greatly to the sum total 
of canine and feline happiness. The pity is that 
the same sentiment does not extend to the 
larger domestic animals, or is not so effectively 
expressed for them. 

“Fashionable folk,”’ says,a Philadelphia med- 
ical journal, “will take their pampered pet dogs 
to hospital in carriages drawn by horses with 
docked tails and tight check-reins, and will pass 
unnoticed the pathetic cart-horse which, after a 
life of patient service, is given over to the abuse 
and neglect of hoodlum drivers and owners who 
are bent on extracting the last dollar’s worth of 
service out of its life and loyalty.” 

President Eliot presents the same contrast in 
another form in announcing the closing of the 
Harvard Veterinary School. In time a larger 
sympathy may work a change. We cannot 
cuddle the Clydesdale draft-horse to our bosom, 
nor can we lift him over the puddles, as we do 
Fido or Tabitha, but the mantle of charity ought 
to be ample enough to give him a little larger 
corner in our hearts than he has now. 





® ¢ 
A DULL GIRL. 
66 ould you rather be good or clever or 


happy?” 
There had been a hot discussion over 
the old question at Maggie Barton’s luncheon. 
Each fate had had its champions, and nobody had 


| come to saying that the terms were not “mutually 


exclusive,” and that it would be hard to choose 
one of them which should not carry at least one 
other in its train. 

On one conclusion the bevy of girls had been 
agreed—that to be a dull girl was a severe trial in 
this modern world. Edith Colman was the only 
one who did not say a word on the subject. Yet 
she knew more about it than all the other chatter- 


| ing, vivacious young creatures; for she was the 


very type under discussion—a dull girl. 

She went home that afternoon with a fathomless 
depression in her heart. Life did not seem worth 
living, since she was to have none of its fairest 
prizes—praise, admiration, social success. 

Not only was her spirit “heavy, but her feet 
seemed weighted with lead, and when she tried to 
talk a little at the dinner-table, her words came 
more thickly and slowly than usual. She believed 
her dulness was increasing. The next morning 
found her too feverish to think even of her 
stupidity. By noon she was shut up with a 
trained nurse and an attack of pneumonia. 

Then a strange thing happened in her family. 
They found that the only dull child among the six 
boys and girls was desperately missed. She was 
not alarmingly ill, so that the family judgment 
was not warped by anxiety. 

One simple fact was that nothing seemed to go 
well without her. The flowers on the breakfast- 
table were faded; there was nobody watching at 
the window to let Mrs. Colman in from a hard 
morning of shopping; Bridget was erying with 
toothache, and there was nobody to console or 
advise her; Bob couldn’t get his arithmetic lesson, 
not because Edith wasn’t there to help him, tor 
she, poor girl, knew less about the problems than 
he did, but because nobody thought to send him 
off to the dining-room, where he codld work in 
solitude; Helen hadn’t the audience which she 
liked for her practising; even Mr. Colman was 
irritably saying that half the house was gone, and 
he recalled remorsefully that he had been wishing 
not long ago that “Edith had something to say for 
herself.” 

The Colman family discovered suddenly what 
the world needs to learn, that a so-called “dull” 
girl who has enough sense to discover her own 
limitations can be an invaluable element in the 
happiness of her friends. 

When Edith got well—for she did get well with 
promptness—she found that she was not to lose 
all the prizes for which she had longed at Maggie 
Barton’s luncheon. 

The outside world never viewed her in a different 
light. To them she was always “the dull one of 
the Colman girls.” But in the little circle for 
whose praise alone she really cared she was 
destined to have that best tribute in all the world 
—not the sense of being thought clever or wise or 
witty or beautiful or accomplished, bit of being 
indispensable. 

® © 


‘*INDEPENDENCE TREES.” 


rbor day was unknown to our forefathers, 
A but the spirit that has instituted it was no 
less theirs than ours. At Princeton, New 
Jersey, where Richard Stockton, signer of the 
Declaration, had his beautiful home, his patriotism 
and his tree-planting spirit united quaintly to 
bestow a local name upon the catalpa, still known 
there and throughout the vicinity as the “Inde- 
pendence Tree.” 

It was in July, 1776, that he rode under the 
beautiful line of catalpas bordering his lawn to 
tell his wife that he had signed the Declaration. 
The trees were in full flower, and since that time 
their blossoming is locally dated by the national 
holiday. No New Jersey catalpa can be consid- 
ered to do its full duty unless it is in bloom by the 
Fourth of July. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, in her recent enticing 
volume on “Old-Time Gardens,” prints a letter 
from Stockton to his wife, written from England 
in 1766, and showing prettily his affection for her 
and for her flowers. : 

“I am making you a charming collection of 
bulbous roots,” he wrote, “which shall be sent 
over as soon as the prospect of freezing on your 
coast is over. 

“The first of April, I believe, will be time enough 
for you to put them in your sweet little flower- 
garden, which you so fondly cultivate. Suppose 
I inform you that I design a ride to Twickenham 
the latter end of next month principally to view 
Mr. Pope’s gardens and grotto, which I am told 
remain nearly as he left them; and that I shall 
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take with me a gentleman who draws well to lay 
down an exact plan of the whole.” 

Whether Mr. Pope’s grotto was copied in the 
grounds of Morven, the Stockton estate, we are 
not told; but there would be, even if it were, less 
interest in the imitated grotto of a poet than in 
the original row of “Independence Trees” set out 
by a signer. 
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FUNNY AND FANCIFUL. 


e late Aubrey de Vere and his friend and 

fellow poet, Henry Taylor, were once while 
travelling on the Continent accompanied by 
Taylor’s son and daughter. The boy was cer- 
tainly imaginative enough to be kin and companion 
to the poetic pair, but he was as funny as he was 
fanciful. His early reflections on the elusiveness 
of woman and his unconscious exemplification of 
the fickleness of man were certainly entertaining. 
His sister had put him to bed one night and was 
leaving the room, when she heard a pathetic, 
squeaky voice from behind the curtains. 

“Oh,” it mourned, “I am afraid that all the 
pleasant part of my life is now over, and all the 
sorrowful part is to come!” 

He was informed that six years old was early 
for the end of happiness, and was asked what was 
amiss. 

“OQ Alice,” he explained, “every day in the 
steamboat I find such a nice little girl, and play 
with her and love her; and every evening she is 








taken to a different hotel from ours; and the next | 


day there is another nice little girl in the steam- 
boat; and I love her and play with her; and when 
evening comes I see her no more; and this is the 
fourth day I have lost her!”’ 

He survived these repeated tragedies of loss 
with animal spirits sufficiently unimpaired to get 
him into mischief, and not long,after he was 
sentenced, for one of his pranks, to be sent to bed 
without his supper. Clinging to the handle of the 
door that led to banishment, he made a moving 
appeal against the stern decree. 

“It is not for myself I am unhappy, Alice,” he 
urged; “it is all for you! Oh, how can you ever 
send the story to my poor mother at Bermuda? 
You will have to write, ‘How can I tell you the 
dreadful news? Your darling little Freddy is 
dead! He died last night of starvation! He was 
put to bed without a morsel of supper, and in the 
course of the night he died from hunger! Oh, 
what a sight it was in the morning when he lay 
dead before me!’ It is not for myself I am 
unhappy, Alice; I am only thinking of you.” 

Little Freddy’s stomach, however, proved to be 
as enduring an organ as his heart, and he survived 
the cruel ordeal without injury. 
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AN OBLIGING CALLER. 


hen Monsieur Clemenceau was in the French 

Chamber of Deputies, he became, for some 
reason, the idol of the working man; but his 
popularity, according to the course of nature, 
brought its penalties. He was besieged by all 
sorts of people, who came merely to ask questions, 
and sometimes they were questions of the most 
trivial sort. 

He was originally a doctor, and used to give 
advice for nothing at certain hours of the day. 
One morning a working man entered his room, 
and Clemenceau said, without looking up from 
his writing: 

“Take off your coat and shirt. 
you directly.” 

Three minutes later 
stripped to the waist. 

“There is nothing the matter with you,” said 
the doctor, when he had made an examination. 

“TI know there isn’t!”’ returned the man. 

“Then what did you come for?” 

“To consult you on a political question.” 

“But what did you strip for?” 

“I thought you wanted an illustration of the 
emaciated body of the man who lives by the sweat 
of his brow.” 

The political question remained unanswered. 
Monsieur Clemenceau was too exasperated to do 
more than tell the man to dress and go home. 
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I'll attend to 


he found the man had 
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FROM TOMAHAWK TO SHOE-BRUSH. 


Sms Bull’s eldest son is a bootblack. His 
name is Montezuma, and he is a graduate of 
the Carlisle Indian School. 

After his schooling he went to Philadelphia full 
of ambition, and musing over the profession he 
would adopt. At first it seemed to him that he 
might be a banker, and then, when no one seemed 
inclined to help him along that path, a master 
merchant. But he was beginning to learn that 
there is no royal road to riches, and he thereupon 
decided that he would black shoes. 

For a few cents he bought the regulation kit, 
and it was not long before he could send for 
Winonah, from the Rosebud Agency, the girl who 
had promised to marry him. Instead of the soap- 
box which Montezuma once carried for an outfit, 
he now has a handsome stand, and this descendant 
of a line of chiefs is building up a more flourishing 


business every day. Best of all, he lays his success | 


to Carlisle; for, as he says, he learned there how 
to do things well, the small as well as the great. 
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A PARROT PERFORMER. 


he capacity of the gray parrot for imitation is 
well known. A contributor to Nature describes 
a young bird who was a “born actor,” as the phrase 
is, and who had not only the power of mimicry, 
but also the more remarkable power of accom- 
panying his words by appropriate dramatic action. 
He played with a piece of wood exactly as a 
little girl plays with her doll. He would take the 
wood in his claw and would say to it, imitating 
the voice and gestures of his mistress or one of the 
Servants: 
“What! Are you going to biteme? How dare 
you! I will take the stick to you!” 
Then he would shake his head at the wood and 
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say: “I am ashamed of you! Whom did you bite? 
Go to your perch!” 

He would then take the wood to the bottom of 
his cage, and putting it down on the floor, would 
hit it with his claw several times, saying: 

“Naughty! I'll cover you up, I will!” 

Then he would step back from it one or more 
paces, put his head on one side and say, as he 
looked at it: 

“Are you good now?” 

The writer of this letter says that no attempt 
was ever made, deliberately, to teach the parrot 
this or any other of his histrionic performances. 
He picked them up spontaneously from his own 
observation, and pieced them together from 
memory. 

He was brought to his owner straight from the 
nest in Africa; therefore his dramatic instinct 
was intuitive, and had not been strengthened by 
association with the stage and its people. This 
remarkably clever gray parrot died at the early 
age of one year and eleven months. 
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MOOT POINT OF LAW. 


iN English writer gives a good example of those 

quibbles in legal practice that have a sort 
of fascination for certain minds. Some years ago, 
while travelling on the Continent he met the prin- 
cipal lawyer for the government of one of the princi- 
palities, who told him of a curious legal question. 
It had reference to a railway-station at the 
boundary between two principalities. 


Some one stunting ouaite the window of the 
ticket-office had put his hand through and robbed 
the till inside. The boundary-line lay between 
where the thief stood and the till, so that he was 
actually in one territory while the crime was 
committed in the other. ere was a hice nut for 
the gentlemen learned in the law to crack. Which 
of the principalities should undertake the prose- 
cution of the culprit? 

At it they went in good earnest, and the argu- 
ments on either side were —, and vehement, till 
the whole case was embalmed in many volumes. 
At last one side yielded so far as to say: 

“We will permit you, as an act of courtesy, to 
prosecute, while at the same time reserving all 
our sovereign rights.” 

At this point of the recital I asked, “And how 
did the prosecution end?” 

“Ah! that is quite another matter,” said my 
friend. ‘‘There was no prosecution; we were 
only arranging what we should do when we caught 
the robber; but we never caught him.” 
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HIS EPITAPH. 





N* many years ago an old official of the Eng- 
lish foreign office retired from the sefvice, | 
to the great regret of his friends and colleagues. | 
Both he and they, however, had a sense of humor, 
and a card in the shape of a funeral tablet was | 
placed upon the mantelpiece of his old room, 
bearing these words: 


In memory of —— who departed this official 
life on the 30th of March, 1873. Serupulous 
in the avoidance of every duty, he gracefully 
escaped the obligations of this transito 
life. Regarding virtue as a thing beyon 
price, he was careful not to degrade it by 
practice. His mind was a_ storehouse of 
nowledge of which he had lost the key; 
and in finally paying the debt of nature, he 
left to his sorrowing friends the consolation 
of meeting his other liabilities. 
Pax Nobis! 


The gentleman so eulogized not only smiled over 
this satirical concoction, when he found it in its 
place of honor, but had it copied and placed over 
a mantel in his own house. 
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CHINESE CONVEYANCES. 


he author of “Overland to China,” in writing of 
his approach to Pekin, gives a graphic account 
of different carriages to be seen upon the way. 


We begin to meet tinkling files of donkeys, 
evidently fresh from town ; the little beasts patter- 
ing along resignedly, although often so much 
overtopped with Chinaman as to suggest the simile 
of “improper fraction.” 

Then a string of creaking wheelbarrows, pushed 
by perspiring coolies. The barrow resembles a 
miniature oe on a single wheel, and it is 
often used, especially in the south, for carrying 
passengers, farmer and pig sometimes balancing 
each other, one_on either side. In the early 
Shanghai days English ladies are said to have 
used them when sedan-chairs were not to be had. 

The wheelbarrows, employed in the north prin- 
cipally for goods, are occasionally to be seen with 
a rag of a calico sail set. To them Milton may 
have referred when he wrote 


" Where Chineses drive 
With sailes and wind thir canie waggons light. 
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TOO EFFECTIVE. 


he German proprietor of a sawmill in a Minne- 

sota town used for fuel the refuse from the 
lumber. The fuel cost nothing, but it took four 
men to provide it, because the machinery was 
old-fashioned. 


An agent for mill machinery 
German to put in new equipmen 
reduce the amount of fuel one-half. It looked | 
like a good proposition, says the Duluth News- | 
Tribune, and the agent, sure of success, called on 
the German after the machinery had been installed, | 
expecting to be congratulated. But the German 
gave him a gloomy stare. 

“What’s the matter? Doesn’t the machinery 
do all I claimed for it?”’ asked the agent. | 

“Va, but I overlook sometings.” 

“What was that?” 

“Vell, it dakes only dwo men to handle de fuel 
but it dakes de udder dwo men to haul avyay va 
ve didn’t use pefore, und a team pesides.” 
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THE EDITOR TURNS. 


he youthful author pocketed his rejected verses, 
but he could not swallow the editor’s criti- 
cism. 


“Sir,” said he, not without dignity, ‘‘a poet is 
born, not made.” 

a | man,” returned the editor, blandly, “‘it 
won’t help your case to try to shift the blame on 
to your parents!” 

s James Russell Lowell said: “There’s a deal 
o’ solid kicking in the meekest-looking mule.” 
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rown rocks and crowding spruces ; 
White foam and amber stream ; 
Deep pools that sleep in shadow ; 
Wide runs that sing and gleam— 
Cast!—let the flies light softly 
Like whispers in a dream. 


A flash of red and silver 

Where the foam-bells drift along— 
Well hit! The catgut straightens, 
The reel begins its song. 

Pray that the tip be flawless. 

Pray that the cast be strong. 


Play him down to the shallows; 
Land him there in the sun. 

He fought your wrist like a hero 
And now his fight is done 

And his life in the swinging eddies 
Where the golden lights are spun. 


When the red has faded westward 
And the little stars peep out 
You'll hear the spruces whisper 
And the sinewed rapids shout, 
And the magic of your camp-fire 
Will weave your brain about. 


Then care will not come near you, 
And peace will fold you in 

With scent of sleeping forests 
Across the river’s din. 

He dreams of joy and fishing, 
Quick leap, and scarlet fin 

Who sleeps in God’s guest-chamber 
Till the early lights begin. 
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GOD’S WHITE. 


N a recent visit to America 
Rev. F. B. Meyer related an 
incident which deeply moved 
those of the small company 

which heard it. 

One day in his pastoral visita- 
tion he called upon a washer- 
woman of his congregation. He 
found her finishing her day’s 
work, and as the clothes hung 
upon the line in the little yard 
they impressed him as unusually clean and 
white. 

“An uncommonly fine wash you are hanging 
out,’”’ he said, and the woman modestly accepted 
the compliment as just, and showed some honest 
pride in her work. 

The minister stepped inside, and talked with 
his parishioner while she brewed a cup of tea. 
Meantime there came a flurry of snow, which 
soon passed; but when the minister rose to go 
the ground was white, although the air was clear. 

“Ah,” said Doctor Meyer, “the clothes do not 
look as white as they did!’ 

“© sir,” cried the woman, “the clothes are 
all right; but what can stand against God 
Almighty’s white?” 

It is a comfort, and sometimes we need it, to 
remember that God “knoweth our frame,” and 
“remembereth that we are dust,” and that He 
does not expect from us an impossible goodness. 
Yet this thought, true though it is, may sometimes 
become half a falsehood, and lend itself to self- 
deception. To be content with too easy goodness 
is to grow worse and worse. The Divine spot- 
lessness is our pattern and ideal, and our lives 
grow whiter in its light or not at all. We may 
not be able to match it in degiee, but we can in 
kind. 
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TWO CHINESE HEROINES. 


mong the many instances of heroism exhib- 

A ited during the siege of Pekin, one, related 

by Miss Nellie N. Russell, has recently 

been published, and shows a fine spirit of 

Christian heroism on the part of two Chinese 
women. 

On a certain night an attack of the Boxers 


was gallantly repulsed by the marines under | 


Captain Hall, but the front chapel was in 
flames, and the women were ordéred to move 
within five minutes to another place. 

‘After we were all in we asked the soldiers to 
let us go once more through the house set aside 
for the Chinese. We feared that some might 
have been left behind. The officer gave us five 
minutes, and we fairly flew from court to court 
and room to room.” 

In one of the rooms they found two Chinese 
mothers with four little children, crouched on 
the floor, awaiting death. The husbands of both 
women were out helping to protect the legation. 
With difficulty they persuaded the women to 
leave, and as they hurried them to the safer place 
they learned why they had not come before. 

“We were afraid our children would cry and 
endanger all the others,” they said. “Our babies 
are sick and ery all the time, and we thought it 
better that we die outside than to make others 
suffer with us.” 

The danger was real, and the warnings of the 
officers had been frequent that any sound like 
the crying of children would help to direct the 
enemy’s fire in a night attack. These Christian 
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women had calmly chosen to die with their 
children rather than imperil others. 

It is such incidents as this which answer 
flippant arguments against foreign missions, and 
which nerve the hearts of missionaries to persist 


in their work. 
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THE POLICE DOGS OF GHENT. 


he dog plays a prominent part all over 
Eg Belgium as the poor man’s horse, drawing 
milk-carts, vegetable wagons, and even the 
“shay” that carries his owner. But at Ghent, says 
a writer in Modern Culture, the dog has been 
harnessed to the law also, and serves so efficiently 
as a policeman that crime in the district he patrols 
is said to have been diminished by two-thirds. 


By means of dummies, made up to resemble as 
much as possible the dangerous characters that 
might be met, the dogs are taught to seek, to 
attack, to seize and to hold without hurting 
seriously. The first step is to place the dummy 
in such a position that it shall represent a man 
endeavoring to conceal himself. 

The dog soon understands that it is an enem 
whom he must hunt, and enters into this part 0 
his lesson con amore. Then the teacher lowers 
the figure to the ground, and the dog learns that 
although he may not worry his prey, he must not 
allow his fallen foe to stir so much as a finger 
until the order is given. 

After the dummy, a living model is used, and as 
this process is not without danger, the person 
chosen for this purpose is usually one who min- 
isters to the pupil’s creature comforts, and for 
whom the canine detective is sure to entertain 
a grateful affection. Nevertheless the dog is 
prevented at first, by means of a muzzle, from an 
exhibition of too much zeal. 

Afterward the experiment is tried on other 
members of the force, and in four months the dog’s 
education as a policeman is idered plete, 
and he takes his place with the rest. 

The animals are also taught to swim, and to 
seize their prey in the water; to save life from 
drowning; scale walls and overcome other 
obstacles, so that an eotorptising burglar whe 

oes ““a-burgling” in Ghent has a lively time of it 

he meets with one of these four-footed “‘bobbies.” 

The dogs work so well and so conscientiously 
that their number is to be increased, and there is 
every probability that the plan will be adopted in 
other Belgian centers. Their keep comes to only 
about six cents a day each, and altogether they 
cost the town less than three hundred dollars a 
year. 
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LOST IN A CRATER. 


oseph Burkam, a Minnesota lumber dealer, 
J had, if a Western newspaper is to be 
believed, an experience in an extinct crater 
in Arizona which nearly cost him his life, and has 
all but destroyed his health. Mr. Burkam is an 
enthusiastic explorer. One day he came upon the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and climbed about it 
for an hour without mishap. Then he discovered 
a hole about as large as a barrel, and started to 
crawl in. Suddenly he slipped, and slié a long 
distance, striking his head against a ledge of lava. 
When he came to he was in total darkness and 
absolute silence. 


He had nine matches. These he struck one 
after the other, holding each one until it burned 
his fingers. He grones along the passage, thinking 
he must soon see daylight. Suddenly it came on 
him that he was not finding the entrance as soon 
as he “—_ to. 

Then fear seized him. He sprang forward like 
a@ crazy man up the passage, struck a projection 
and fell. When he recovered he moved on again 
eutting his hands and bruising his head an 
shoulders against the lava. 

Sometimes he lost consciousness for hours. 
Then finding strength again, he struggled on. 

Once a luminous spot led him on overjoyed. He 
struck with awful force against a phosphorescent 
wall, which had deceived him. x rubbing it, he 
= able to mark better progress for the next few 
rods. 

Without warning he pitched matine into a pit 
of thick fluid. 1t was sulphurous and choked him. 
He aes out and lay down to rest. 

When he looked around again he saw several 
pairs of con eyes. Shrill squeaks told him 
that they belonged to rats. The rats made a desh 
at him, but were kept off, fortunately, wy the 
sulphur, which was too strong for them. Other- 
wise he might have died a horrible death. 

He turned a corner in the passage, followed by 
the rats. A — sent them scampering, and two 
aoe eyes glistened at him. 

nen he saw a streak of daylight, and pushing 
toward it, fell senseless into the open air. 

When he recovered his senses and straightened 
up, a wildcat was sitting near him with an arm 
of rats behind her. She was keeping them off, 
intending evidently to have the prey to herself. 

Mr. Burkam and the wildcat stared at each 
other, the latter apparently wondering whether 

@ man was weak enough to conquer. Summon- 
ing all his strength. he threw up his hands and 
rushed at the cat, which fled. hen Mr. Burkam 
scrambled up the lava bank to the surface of the 
earth once more. 
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ARRESTED THE PRESIDENT. 


ne evening during General Grant’s occu- 
pation of the presidential chair, he was 


returning late from a drive. An engage- 
ment pressing, he was sending his four horses 
along at a speed in excess of the legal limit. At 


| 1 Street a new policeman was on duty, says 
|a Washington correspondent of the New York 





Tribune, and as the carriage came tearing down 
the avenue he peremptorily ordered its driver 
to stop. 


This the executive whip meekly did. “What’s 
the trouble ?”’ said he. 
“Trouble?” repeated the officer. “Don’t you 


know you're driving about nine times as fast-as 
the law allows?” 

“Yes,” quietly responded Grant, “I guess I was, 
now that _— speak of it.” 

“Well, then, you can consider yourself under 
arrest, and go with me to the station-house.” 

here were some remarks from the other occu- 

ants of the coach, among whom were a diplomat 
wo Senators and a member of the Cabinet; bu 
the President quieted them, saying, “The man is 
perfectly right,” and then to the policeman, “Get 
up here, and we’ll drive to the station-house.” 

The policeman clambered = and seated himself 
comfortably in the seat behind the President. 
Possibly he dreamed of praises from his chief for 
the object-lesson he was administering to the 
“swells.” If so, his dream was rudely broken in 
upon. <A quiet voice asked in his ear, “Do you 
know whom you have arrested ?” 

“No, and don’t care.” 

“Oh, all right!” rejoined the soft voice. “TI only 
—— you ought to know that it’s the President.” 

“Wha-a-t!’? gasped the aguenees policeman, as 
he leaned forward and took a look at the calm 





- him go, but the President would 
of it. 
When the station was reached, the captain 
turned white. Apologies were made, but the 
general insisted upon paying the proper fine. 

a of all men should not transgress the law,” 


ve none 


pestis, There was no doubt, and he begged them 
if 


e. 

The fine was paid and a promise exacted that 
the matter should end there, after which the 
President drove to the White House. But the 
matter was not ended for the policeman. Always 
afterward he was known as “the policeman who 
arrested the President.” 





y gate is shut, my door is fast, 
My door, that used to stand so wide— 
No sudden restless shadows cast, 
On the bright sunny space, outside— 
No faces sweet, no footsteps free, 
Cross the still threshold-stone to me! 


My gate is shut. My garden-beds 
Lie trim and level in the sun 
There, where I watched the flitting heads 
And where the young feet used to run, 
The slow winds stir, the swift birds pass 
With silent wings above the grass. 


The door is fast. I move the blind; 
What is it that I dumbly seek? 

What can my sad eyes hope to find? 
Nor dancing curl, nor laughing cheek, 

Nor eyes upraised, nor merry cry 

Of gladsome greeting, or good-by. 


My little children! Mine not long 
Yet always mine, heart locked in heart ;— 
Mine, though they move where angels throng. 
And so I wait, and watch, apart: 
Yea, with sweet faith, and patience—but 
My door is fast, my gate is shut! 
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THE ADVERTISING PHILANTHROPIST. 


‘7 t’s amazing how generous some folks are,” 

| said Mr. Applegate. He had been studying 

one of the cheap periodicals that seem to 

exist for the benefit of equally cheap advertisers. 

“I callate if I had time to write letters, and 

Postage-stamps to mail ’em, I could fill the barn 
chamber with things that’s offered free. 


“Here’s a man wants to send medicine to cure 
consumption. Another’ll give you a gold ring, if 
you’ll only ask him for it, and another says he’! tell 
you, for a s' p, how to get a chiny tea-set free. 
As near as I can reckon, there’s thirty-six concerns 
advertising here to give away sixteen hundred and 
a -are dollars’ wuth of valuable articles, 
not counting the books and circulars and free 
prescriptions for never-failing medicines. 

“Don’t s’pose they’d really do it, do you? No, 
neither did I. Things that are wuth paving are 
wuth paying for, and my experience is that you 
always do pay for ’em some way or other. There’s 
a catch in these ‘gift’ offers, same as there was in 
that bargain young Jed Hopkins made with his pa. 

“You know his pa, Eli Hopkins? Meanest man 
in town. Doesn’t think any more of a dollar than 
some folks do of their lives, Eli doesn’t. Well, 
one year he told Jed that if he’d do all the work 
on a certain patch of corn he should have old 
ps me the next calf. Jed didn’t have much of 
= ng he could call his own, except his warts. 
and he jumped at the chance.’ Calf was turned 
right over to him when it arrived, too. Oh, yes. 
And Jed had all the care of it. 

“Come along about time when the butcher would 
have bought the calf,—that is, if Jed hadn’t been 
going to raise it, as he thought he was,—and one 

ay old Eli says, ‘I dunno, my son, but you and 
me’d ought to have a settlement about that there 
critter ’fore he runs ye too fur in debt.’ 

“ Settlement?’ says Jed. ‘Why, I earned the 
calf, and you give it to me!’ 

“Sure enough,’ old Eli says. ‘But that calf 
ain’t lived on wind, you recollect, and we didn’t 
make any trade about the feed. I cal’late the 
ealf’s wuth so much, and the milk he’s drunk was 
wuth so much.’ It was about seventy-five cents 
more than he reckoned the calf to be wuth. ‘But 
seeing’s I don’t want to be hard on ye,’ says old 
Eli, ‘I'm willing to take the calf for his board, and 
call it square.’ 

“T should be afraid, if I let one o’ these philan- 
thropists give me a calf, that he’d make me pay 
high for the milk,” Mr. Applegate moralized, as 
he tossed away the paper, “and more’n likely he’d 
find some way to make me do the milking, too.” 
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A COURSE OF SPROUTS. 


correspondent of the English paper M. A. P., 
A writing of a meeting with the German 
crown prince, describes him as a rather 
good-looking young man, with the fresh, high color 
and the ready blush of a country boy. He was 
surprised to find him exceedingly simple and 
retiring, in spite of the rumor that he inherited 
his father’s appreciation of the might of the 
Hohenzollerns. The prince is a young man of 
fine physique, the fruit of having had little 
pampering from his youth until now. 


His father even jmeeaved on the simple military 
education and discipline under which all the 
Hohenzollern princes have been brought up. It is 
only a few years ago that the crown prince could 
have been seen trudging behind a plow, or milking. 
or cleaning out the hen-coop on the farm tha 
has been established for the young princes. His 
brothers, August William and Oscar, are going 
through the same course now. 

The farm where Prince Frederick William was 
trained is Plén, in Holstein, the home of the 
empress. The cadet school is there, where the 
cadets are prepared for the more advanced classes 
of the upper cadet academy of Gross-Lichterfelde. 
The royal pupils have a residence in the royal 
park. ear it is a large lake, and on a peninsula 
of twenty-eight acres is a leased farm, where, 
with six companions, they seriously undertake 
agricultural labor. 

he farmhouse on the place is a typical old- 
fashioned peasant’s abode, and it has not been 
altered in the slightest degree. A great chestnut- 
tree shades the entrance, which leads directly into 
a primitive, whitewashed room, furnished exactly 
like any peasant’s room, with a woven mat, a 
red-painted table, and a closet that contains heavy 
earthenware plates and coarse dishes. 

Adjoining this room is a small kitchen where 
the princes often do their own —_—S4 for they 
have no servants. While living there hey must 


do everything for themselves. The produce of the 
farm is sent to the imperial household in Berlin 











or Potsdam, and the emperor examines it both in 
respect to quality and quantity. 
i season’s crop last year was sent to Berlin. 

t had been planted, weeded, qpemees out and 
barreled by the two princes and their companions, 
with no aid from adults, and the yield was excel- 
lent. The emperor pays his sons the market price 
for their produce, and in addition to raising the 
crops, aT must keep exact accounts, showing 
just how their farming operations stand, and what 
are the profits each year. 

The princes had a bad time with their vegetables 
last year, for the drought killed nearly everything. 
But the orchard did well, and they balanced 
their loss in vegetables by unusual success with 
chickens. Prince August William invested in 
prize white American Wyandottes, and they 
proved to be phenomenal layers. Besides the 
chickens, there is a colony of white Pekin ducks 
that have a beautiful little house built for them 
near the pond. ~ 
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| HONORS THICK UPON HIM. 


r. Gilbert’s “Pooh-Bah” was clever at 

accumulating offices and titles, but a 

Maine man whose biography is printed 

in a local paper seems to have the advantage of 

him, in some respects. This gentleman, who had 

previously served a long apprenticeship else- 

where, was, in 1883, engaged by a narrow-gage 
railroad as conductor. 


In 1888 he was appointed superintendent, which 
position he holds at the present day; but he is 
more than superintendent now. He is a director, 
general freight- and passenger-agent, purchasing- 
agent, a conductor, brakeman, bag- 
gage-master, mail-clerk, express-agent and tele- 
graph operator. 

hen he was elected town treasurer, four years 
ago, somebody complimented him with the remark 
that, so far as the town and the railroad were 
concerned, he seemed have no more worlds to 
| conquer. But then, with a twinkle in his eye, the 
|man of many offices told a story of a farmer 
| who, visiting the city, was congratulated on his 
appointmen as postmaster. 
| “You must be Ly @ man in your town now, 
| Silas,” remarked the friend. 

“Well, yes,” answered Silas. “You see, besides 
being postmaster, I am the town clerk, a member 
of the school committee, tax collector, selectman, 
correspondent for the Bee, a paper printed up our 
“= express-agent and road commissioner.’ 

“Ts that so, Silas? You must hold pretty near 
all the important offices in Dal town.” 

“No,” said Silas, dejectedly. “You know Rube 
Simpkins? Well, he’s constable.” 
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SHE GOT THE POTATOES. 


he man who forgets the obligations in the way 

of shopping imposed upon him by the women 

of his family when he leaves the house is not 

rare enough to excite curiosity, but the woman 

with sufficient tact and wit to checkmate this loss 

of memory is. One such Jives in Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Record says that she had labored 

for several days to impress upon her husband the 
necessity of sending home a bag of potatoes. 


At last, when all her perenpetens and injunctions 
had failed, she surprised him one morning by 
handing him a sealed letter, and asking him with 

eat seriousness not to open it until he reached 

is place of business. All the way down-town he 
thought of the strange request, and he no sooner 
entered his office than he tore open the letter. 
This is what he read: 

“Dear John: For some time past I have thought 
pon and earnestly on what I have to say to you, 
and I have decided that this is the best method to 
communicate it. I have hesitated several times 
about writing to you in this way, but I find that I 
cannot conceal my thoughts longer. I must and 
will tell you all.” 

Here John’s hair began to rise, but he heroically 
turned over the page and read on: “The potatoes 
have been out for a week. Please send home a 
bag. I thought by this method you would not be 
likely to forget.” 

The potatoes went up to the house that morning. 


* © 
ALL IN THE FAMILY. 


here were a few signs of broken fences 
| about the place, and a house or two in the 
distance. Otherwise the shanty might have 

been in the midst of an unsettled plain. 


“Ts this all your land?” asked the stranger of 
the man in the blue shirt who sat on the doorstep. 

“Nope, not all.” 

“Got any cattle ?’’ 

«* Bout twenty.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Oh, som’eres within ten miles.” 

“Why don’t you fence in your pastures? Aren't 
you afraid your live stock will get lost?” 

“No. You see, my two brothers own all to the 
east, and I don’t mind if the cows stray onto their 
land; and my married sister owns all to the west, 
and my wife’s brothers own north and south, and 
I got four cousins on each side o’ them. So it 
don’t matter where the cows are or who milks ’em. 
There’s one thing, though, that bothers me some- 
times. I know a fellow about fourteen miles 

onder that I had a fight with when I was a boy. 
t sort o’ worries me for fear one o’ the cattle may 
stray onto his place.” 

“Isn’t his property fenced in?” . 

“T dunno,” answered the man in the blue shirt. 
“Tain’t been over to see for the last twenty years. 
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CERTAINLY A CONDUCTOR. 


ohn Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, usually 
J wears his uniform at all times and seasons, 
and prefers that his men do the same. A 
Buffalo paper says that the practice has led to 
some very amusing experiences, and gives tl 
following as an instance: 


One night Mr. Sousa was standing in a railwa) 
station, on the platform, waiting for a train. 
belated traveller ran w and asked 
— “Has the nine-three train pulled out? 

“T really don’t know,” responded Mr. Sousa. 

“Well, why don’t you know?” shouted the 
traveller. “What are you standing here for like @ 
stick of wood? Aren’t you a conductor?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sousa, pleasantly, “I am «% 
conductor.” oo 

“A nice sort of a conductor, indeed!” exclaimec 
the man. . 

“Well, you see,” smilingly responded the mus'- 
cian, ‘I am not the conductor of a train, but of « 
brass band.” 
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nele William was visiting his married niece i") 
the city. At luncheon one of the courses 
consisted of chicken croquettes, the conte!!> 

of which were doubly disguised in ” ye things. 
Uncle William dug into one and took a mouthft 


His comment was, “Gosh! Hash!” 
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THE SNOWBIRD’S EXCUSE. 


= the robin to the snowbird, 
“Why do you tarry here? 
The April showers are coming, 
And spring is drawing near.” 
Piped the snowbird to the robin, 
“My reason is quite plain: 
I’m waiting for the sunshine 
To change my coat again. 


“*Twould be unseemly, I am sure, 
For me to take my flight 
Into the genial Southern fields 
Robed in my mantle white. 
Because I couldn’t keep it so, 
And all the birds would say, 
‘He’s painted up to make us think 
It’s April Fool to-day.’ ” 
PERCY Lovis SHAW. 


HEN Amy was a little girl, 
ever so much smaller than she 
is now, she had the very bad 
habit of running away from 
home. 

Of course this put mamma 
to a great deal of worry and 
trouble. As soon as she missed 
the child, she would fly from 
room to room, out to the stable, 
and up and down the street, 
calling loudly, “ Amy, Amy, 
Amy Brooks!” 

Then Bobby Shafto, the parrot, all green and 
gold and red and blue, rocking on his perch in the 
nursery corner, would take up the call, “Amy, 
Amy, Amy Brooks!” till between Bobby’s 
clatter and her own distress mamma was almost 
distracted. 

But when Amy was at last found, mamma 
would lead her quietly to the nursery, away 
from the beautiful grass and birds and sunshine, 
take off her pretty clothes, wash the soiled hands 
and face, put on the white ruffled nighty and 
lay her in the little bed. She never scolded Amy, 
not a word, but just left her alone to think over 
her naughtiness all by herself. 

But Bobby Shafto didn’t approve of these mild 
measures. He thought Amy needed a good hard 
scolding, so he made up his mind to give it to 
her. 

“Amy, Amy, Amy Brooks!” he would ery. 
He peered all about the room, making believe he 
didn’t see the girlie in the crib. 

Suddenly he would fix his eyes upon her, and 
scream out loud and shrill, “Oh, here she is! 
Here she is!” After that he would stand 
solemnly blinking at her, till Amy grew very 
tired of his big bright eyes. 

Then all at once he would burst into the very 
worst scolding he knew anything about, speak- 
ing every word with a slow, distinct jerk. 

“ Do—you—see—this—whip? Now—will— 
you—be—a—good—boy ?”’ he said. 

Whether it was due to Bobby Shafto’s scold- 
ing I cannot say, but pretty soon Amy would 
begin to be a little bit sorry; and then, she 
would grow a little more sorry; and then more 
sorry still; till at last she would sit up in bed 
and call mamma in a very choky voice. 

How glad mamma always was to go to her 
little girl, cuddle her close, and listen to the 
whispered words : 

“I’m sorry, mamma, and I won’t run away 
again, never, never, never !’’ 

At last she grew old and wise enough to keep 
the promise, and Bobby Shafto forgot his little 
speech, because he had no more reason for scold- 
ing Amy. 

And Papa Brooks woke up to the fact that 
Amy had grown to be not only a big, but a very 
good girl, and then he bought her a bicycle. 

It did not take the active child long to learn to 
ride it. Soon she was flying over the smooth 
roads as lightly as a bird skims through the air. 

And then—and then—all at once Amy ran 
away with her wheel. Or perhaps it would be 
hetter to say that the wheel ran away with Amy. 
Down Walnut Hill it took her, faster and faster, 
till where the road turns at the bottom of the hill, 
over went she and the wheel together, striking 
on the sharp stones. 

By the greatest good chance, papa was passing 
with the pony-cart. He picked her up in his 
strong arms, carried her home, laid her on the 
nursery bed and sent for Doctor Roberts. 

The good doctor examined her very gently, and 
ound that two bones in her leg were broken, just 
above the ankle. 

Amy was a very brave child, but she had to 
cry, and ery hard, while he set the broken bones 
back into place and adjusted the awkward splint. 

No one thought of Bobby Shafto, green and | 
:old and red and blue, sitting on his perch in the | 
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i: that a blackbird’s note so clear 
" To welcome in the spring, 
Or thrush’s call, a tender thrill 
That makes the woodland ring ? 


"Tis sturdy Dick, with sturdy step; 
No rarer joy he knows; 

For see! Ah, wonder of the year! 
A willow whistle blows. 


With crimson cheeks and shining eyes, 
What fun to be a boy! 

Now loud and long, now soft and low, 
He tries his cunning toy. 

A second Pan, he roams afield, 
This April sunny day, 

And saucy Echo answers him, 
And follows all the way. 
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away again! That’s what’s the matter! Amy’s | are! 
been running away again! Ha, ha, ha!’ 
Then he ruffled up his feathers and went on 


orner, watching them with eyes so curious he | thinking. And oh, how angry he grew! 


ilmost stared them out of his head. He was | 
juiet because he was so busy thinking. 


“And here’s Mamma Brooks kissing and pet- 
| ting the bad, bad child instead of giving her the 


“‘What does all this mean ?” said Bobby Shafto scolding she deserves.” 


0 himself. ‘Here’s Amy crying with might and | 


All this thought Bobby Shafto, till he couldn’t 
nain. Here’s Amy undressed and put to bed in | stand it one minute longer. 
‘he middle of the day. What does it all mean? | three shrill cries to attract attention, and then, 


Ha,ha! Iknow! Bobby Shafto knows! They | loud and clear, began the old scolding : 


can’t fool Bobby Shafto! Amy’s been running 





“Amy, Amy, Amy Brooks! 


| —you—be—a—good—boy ?” 


He gave two or 





Oh, here you 





Do—you—see—this—whip? Now—will 


Amy stopped crying and began to laugh. 

“O papa, Bobby Shafto thinks I’ve been run- 
ning away!” she said. 

“Well, haven’t you ?”’ answered papa, laughing, 
too. 
And then they all laughed together, Amy and | 
papa and doctor and mamma. } 

And with that the bones began to mend ; and | 





they mended and mended till at last they were as i. 


good as new. Emity J. LANGLEY. 











NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


A BEVY OF BIRDS. 


1. What birds are useful in the kitchen? 
2. What birds belong to the army? 

3. What birds are useful in making suits? 

4. What birds belong to the meat-market? 

5. What birds are useful to milkmen? 

}. What bird does a lady like for her purse? 

7. What birds belong to religious orders? 

8. What bird do we carry on rainy days? 

9. What birds are found in almost every locality? 
10. What bird should a barber use? 

11. What bird does a dentist need? 

12. What birds could be used by carpenters ? 


2. 
CONUNDRUMB, 


On what pair of wings does winter often approach? 

What pair of wings seem to belong to spring? 

Name a pair of wings indispensable to the farmer 

Name a pair of wings that are useful in bringing 
boats to land 

On what wing does the river take its flight toward 
the sea? 

What wing do we all exercise the oftenest? 

What wing helps a mother to clothe her children? 

What wing helps us to keep up with the procession? 

Name the third wing of a raven 

What wing carries people down to poverty? 

What wing carries gifts to the poor? 

What part of a boat is husky? 

What part of a boat transfers property? 

In what part of the boat are flowers often culti- 
vated ? 

What part of the boat is made of pasteboard ? 

What part of a boat is always severe? 

What part of a boat is usually courteous? 

What part of a boat would make a good farmer? 

What part of a boat is to be found in shells? 


3. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


Complete, I am a rosy hue, 
Beheaded, black as night; 

Curtailed, though I am very small, 
I’m keen and sharp and bright. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Seen in the jewelry store. 
1. Steel crab set with net rags. 
2. Cob horse set with Dad Simon. 
3. Picks tins set with quite sours. 
4. Fringe grins set with mere lads, buries, sleep 
dears and hat system. 
5. Nile paste chain with queer opal bars 
6. Cent cress, named eel, with Mona did and sure 
guoit centers. 
7. Fin seraps set with ship pears, Salem red or 
ton on Moses. 
8. Hit snap of tame lung set with stays them or 
stood nobles. 
5. 


RIDDLES. 
I. 
Used as 4 numeral am I. 
Though I’m a wing, I never fly. 
I once was used to sell cloth by, 
And I’m a part of every lie. 
Il. 
You may see me in the garden glowing bright; 
You will see me on the hillside snowy white ; 
I am mentioned in the Bible many times; 
I’m the chief means of support in Eastern climes. 
6. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
Find strong drink in an English principality. 
Find a musical part in a famous angler. 
Find a masculine name in an iron hoop. 
Find a flower in dominion. _ 
Find an expression of conviction in a loud com- 
ya. , h 
Find a water animal in a chance disposition 
Find headwear in whatsoever. 
Find notoriously bad in a covenant in a deed. 
Find a conditional conjunction in conscious ex- 
istence. 
Find a number in ponderous. 
Find an elaborate solo in a rope. 
Find a gulf in falling. — 
Find ourselves in partial darkness 
7. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first on tree or bush or ground 
When spring birds build their nests is found. 
My second you must understand 
Is just three-quarters of the land. 
In every fork and harrow, too, 
My third has useful work to do. 
A flower is my whole complete, 
With spicy leaf and blossom sweet. 
i. 
os is in the hospital ; 
MY second you may wear; 
But somebody must stitch and mend 
To keep my whole with care. 
iT. 
My first will give you flour, 
My second is a weight; 
My whole, a name of deathless fame, 
A poet grand and great. 
8. 
FAMOUS BIRDS OF FACT AND FABLE. 
. The weary traveller who clung 
To me—first high in air he swung, 
Then dropped the glittering stones among. 
. A prisoner in a mountain land, 
Starving, with wealth on every hand, 
We rescued, as he’d nicely planned. 
Far o’er the waters wild I flew ; 
The eager watcher never knew 
What indications met my view. 
I also went, but I returned, 
And when I came, the watcher learned 
The news for which his heart had yearned. 
. Children love all the birds but me; 
Gladly my mangled corpse they'd see ; 
A tale-bearer I’m thought to be. 
5. In many a tale and many a ditty 
Is told the story, old and pretty, 
Of how our clamor saved a city. 
7. The robbers in the lonely field 
Thought that their crime was well concealed 
Till we the whole dread tale revealed. 
. Two eyes have I, yet many more, 
In fact, the number of fivescore, 
Were given to me, ‘tis said, of yore. 
O maids, heed not a flattering tongue! 
I did, and while I harshly sung, 
Upon my meal the flatterer sprung. 
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10. A guest invited to a feast, 


I ate no morsel, not the least; 

But paid in kind the cunning beast. 

I walked before you quite sedately ; 
But spite of carriage grand and stately, 
I graced your dinner-table lately. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


STRIKE AT Boston.— During the week 
beginning March 8th Boston was disturbed 
by a strike which at one time threatened to be 
as serious as that at San Francisco last year. 
In an effort to secure the reinstatement of certain 
men who had been dismissed by a railway 
company for refusing to handle certain freight, 
organizations of freight-handlers, teamsters, 
longshoremen, expressmen and affiliated bodies 
stopped work, until 20,000 men were voluntarily 
out of employment, besides those deprived of 
work by the interruption of transportation. 
The strikers sought the mediation of Governor 
Crane, and on his promise to make the best 
wrangements possible with their employers, 
they went back to work. The leaders of the 
strike expressly exempted hospitals and news- 
papers from their operations, and discounte- 
nanced all violence, 


HE Saip Suspstpy Biiti.—The Senate 

passed the Frye ship subsidy bill Mareh 
17th, by a vote of 42 to 31. The bill provides for 
contracts with American -built steamships for 
carrying mails to foreign ports; for general 
subsidies, or money payments from the Treasury, 
to all American vessels in foreign trade; and 
for bounties to owners and crews of American 
vessels in the deep-sea fisheries. It requires 
that a certain proportion of the crews shall be 
Americans, that American apprentices shall 


be carried, and that the steamships shall be so | 


constructed as to be available as auxiliary naval 
cruisers. Contracts under the bill will not be 
operative after 1920, and expenditures are limited 
to $8,000,000 a year. The vote on the bill was a 
party one, except that Mr. McLaurin of South 
Carolina, a Democrat, voted for it, and Messrs. 
Allison and Dolliver of Iowa, Spooner and 
Quarles of Wisconsin, and Proctor and Dilling- 
ham of Vermont, Republicans, voted against it. 
A MoNUMENT to the Count de Rochambean, 

the commander-in-chief of the French forces 
in America during the War of Independence, is 
to be dedicated at Washington May 24th. The 
Senate, March 12th, passed a joint resolution 
appropriating $20,000 for the ceremonies, and 
inviting the government and people of France, 
and the families of the Count de Rochambeau 
and the Marquis de Lafayette in particular, to 
join in the celebration. 


(“= METHUEN RELEASED.—General 
Delarey treated with great consideration 
General Methuen, whom he took prisoner in the 
action described in this column last week, and 
being unable to give him proper surgical care, 
released him and sent him to Klerksdorp. Gen- 
eral Methuen is suffering from a wound which 
fractured the thigh-bone, and will make him 
permanently lame. Lady Methuen had just 
landed at Southampton from South Africa when 
the news of her husband’s misfortune reached 
her, and she reembarked immediately to join him. 
New AMBASSADOR. — Official announce- 
ment has been made of the intention of the 
government of Austria-Hungary to raise its 
mission at Washington to the rank of an embassy 
next year. This is regarded as a recognition of 
the increased importance of the United States 
in international affairs. Six missions at Wash- 
ington, the French, German, British, Italian, 
Mexican and Russian, are already of this rank. 
Whenever a foreign government elevates its 
mission to this government to an embassy, the 
United States makes a corresponding change 
in its representation to that government. 
REVOLT has broken out among disbanded 
Chinese soldiers in the Provinee of K wangsi, 
in southern China, which at last accounts was 
spreading rapidly and occasioning alarm. It was 
in southern China that the famous Tai-ping rebel- 
lion of more than half a century ago broke out, 
and the motive is reported to be in part the same 
—the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. With 
this is mingled a hatred of foreigners and resent- 
ment against the increased burdens of taxation 
imposed by the indemnity. 
USSIA AND FRANCE IN CuHINA.—Russia 
and France notified the other powers, 
March 16th, that while they approved the Anglo- 
Japanese convention as supporting the principles 
which constitute the foundation of their own 
policy in China, in view of the possibly inimical 
action of other powers, or a repetition of disorders 
in China which might impair Chinese integrity 
and free development, they reserve the right to 
take measures to defend their interests. This 
joint declaration is not in the same form as the 
Anglo-Japanese convention, but it indicates a 
similar purpose on the part of the two powers to 
act together should trouble arise in China. 
SS bgeroee Dratus.—Brig.-Gen. David Sloane 
Stanley, U.S. A., retired, a division and 
corps commander and a major-general of volun- 
teers during the Civil War, died March 13th, 
aged 73. Rey. James H. Fairchild, for over 60 
years connected with Oberlin College, for 23 years 
as its president, died March 19th, aged 84. 
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Made or saved. Print yourown 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for ciroulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
8, type, paper, &c., to factory. 
The Press (o., Meriden, Conn. 


Don’t “Grin and Bear It,”’ 


Weak’ iinees, Swollen Swellen aricone Nine, 
Elastic Stockings 


Never fail to relieve, and generally 
permanently cure these troubles. 
Made strictly - measure at. 


" ~ 
usual prices. Self-measwring di- 
rections and prices sent FREE. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, lynn, Mass. 





















Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s own way. 


HE cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 
tion effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 
the bea m , and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats 
every portion of the face and neck 
perfectly, even to rn “crow’s feet” 
in the corners of the eyes. 

A jar of skin food wt with every Roller. 

— Salled apes seeaigt efgeten, SOC. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & COo., 

22 Boylisten Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











A PHYSICIAN HURT. 
HELPED HIMSELF. 


When the doctor himself brings on heart-disease 
by the use of coffee, it is time for ordinary people 
to think carefully of the effect of that beverage. 

The testimony of Dr. O. W. Mathewson, 1354 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Des Moines, Ia., is as fol- 
lows. His letter is rather long, and this extract is 
neeessarily condensed : 

“TI am a physician of 18 years’ practice. I felt 
the need of a stimulant, and for the first five or six 
years of my practice used strong coffee. Eight or 
ten years ago I began to notice symptoms of heart- 
disease. This seemed to be of a regular organic 
type, and year by year became aggravated. Dizzi- 
ness, faintness, and later, inability to walk at times. 

“ Physicians could find no marked symptoms of 
disease, but thought there might be a kind that 
escaped observation. Finally I became a con- 
firmed invalid and gave up practice. 
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“ Several years elapsed with the symptoms grow- 


ing worse. I was considered as marked for an | 
It finally became impressed upon | 


early grave. 
me to give up coffee. This I found easier to do 
when Postum Food Coffee was used in its place. 
I did this more to satisfy my friends than from 
any hope of benefit from such a simple change, 
especially in such an incurable case as mine. I 
was debilitated and very weak, and about thirty 
pounds short of my old weight. 

“From the first week 1 noticed a marked change, 
and within three months I was almost fully re- 
stored to my old strength and health. These 
facts are known to hundreds of my friends and 


DENTS 
Toothache 
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should be carried in the pocket. Stops the 
pain of an aching tooth instantly. Known 
and praised everywhere. Avoid useless 
imitations; get DENT’S, the angina: ana 
only effective. -- --  - 

All druggists or by mail, 15 onnte. , 
Cc. 8. DENT & CO., - - Detroit, Mich. 








This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should ees miss it, | method; 


one can learn it within 8 weeks, and places you in 
position to earn good ry at ence. Thoro ghiy 
practical and ey nexpensive; we ‘ind | —_ 

18, charge. Write to-day for full 
Institute, 84 Insti te 











WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


| ne donee f+ vere DEUMS, ETC. 
Reduc: ce! vy l you 
see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
The = Wurlitzer Co., 
122 BE. Fourth S CINCINNATI, oO. 

















Chitago, Til. 
sum: © FREE 
Literature 


If you are troubled with constipation 
and its kindred ailments, please send 
for our printed matter. We have no 
medicine to offer but a high-class and 
effective local treatment which hardly 
ever fails—try it at our expense. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Absolute Range Perfe Perfection. 


You can save pmo and get the very 
acme of range construction in 


CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE. 


The Baas notch” of all steel 
ran, P itis so far superior 
to a lothers that you should 
‘see photogran 8 and de- 

taile escriptions 
to convince you. 










refer to any yank. 
SENT FREE: valua- 
ble descriptive cata- 
logs and booklets. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 
621 Summit St., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove and Range Man. 
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The Musical Wonder 
Entertains Everveooy Evervwuere 


For Church, Sunday- School or ene Seciables, Free 
IUustrated C sent 
Strauss Mfg. Co., 142 W. 14th St., ‘Dept 18 , New York. 
































GOOD, HONEST 


Buggies 

Sixteen years ex- 
perience in selling 
standard grades of 

















Has made our work 
favorably known for its 
reliable veality. It is 
BUILT Zon. SERVICE 
Substantial—Ronest Material—Best Werk. 
tar and THE | Price nice Is ALL RIGHT, T0023 
A chrows discerning buyer, scouring the 
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without ou Catal A postal will bring i it FREE. 
Cast BUYERS? UNI tr (Ine.), Dept. B-177, Chicago, fll. 
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MU SICAL INSTRUMENTS 


are strictly high grade, — 
pa Acevoen Mi and are designed for the 
best musicians, 
won we — Solid rosewood, 
a around edge and 
hole. celluloid bound 
mm, inlaid frets, pearl posit- 
ion dots, An instrument noted 
y-J7 for its tone and splendid appear- 
ance, pase for $9.00. Our #7 


@urtin 8 o 
inlaid around sound Doles ony edge mw 2 

and down back; edge bound with a. , finger 
board is fretted absolutely correct, pearl position 
>. best American patent heads, ved a 


= tn  — $10 value Our 


il ebony 

r dark red, fine bow with it free. Retailers aaneree 

$15 for such an instrument, Our price, $4.90. 
SEND NO MONEY West, ©. 0. D., subject 
at express 
office, the money to be stat ttinepn ee agent when 
the instrument is found entirely sat aonb Write 
for Free Catalogue of Musical Instruments and Sundries ofall 
kinds, SUTOLIFFE & jsville. Ky. 
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FOR NINETY 


PING- 


FOR ONE NEW 


DAYS ONLY. 


PONG 


SUBSCRIPTION. 





The game of Table- Tennis, or “Ping-Pong,” as it is popularly 
known, is the most fascinating indoor game we have yet seen. It 
is a miniature game of lawn-tennis, played on a dining-room table 


with small rackets and tiny balls. 


A few moments’ play explains 


the game’s success, and makes clear its fascination. 
Our offer consists of a box containing two rackets with parch- 
ment heads, two balls, net and frame; also rules for playing. 


The complete game given to Companion sub- 


scribers for one new 


$2.00. We do not offer it for sale. 


by express, charges to 


Value, 
C Sent 
be paid by receiver, 


subscription. 


or on receipt of 25 cents extra will be sent 


by mail. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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GIGANTIC PoWER-STATION.— Much inter- 
est has been aroused, among all who follow 
the enormous strides that the practical applica- 
tion of engineering and mechanical seience is 
uow making, by the recent completion of the 
ureat power-station of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway in New York City. It is the largest 
power-station in the world. Its immense engine 
plant comprises eight units, each possessing a 
iaximum of 12,500 horse-power, or 100,000 horse- 
power for the entire plant. There are seven 
substations loeated at different points in the city, 
and the main station is eapable ef delivering 
60,000 electrieal horse-power, in the form of a 
three-phase current, for driving the trains on 
the elevated railway system. The alternators, 
with their rotating magnetic fields driven by the 
engines at the central station, are 42 feet in 
diameter and weigh each 445% tons. The 
rotating “field” alone weighs 185 tons. 
T= BRAIN OF AN EskrMo. — Although 
general conclusions cannot be drawn from a 
single oe. the result of a careful examina- 
tion of the brain of 
an Eskime man by 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 
y possesses much in- 
. terest. Asa whole, 
he found the brain 
to be beavier and 
larger than theaver- 
age brains of white 
men of similar stat- 
ure, while the cere- 
brum rather ex- 
ceeded the average 
white aiand s brain in certain details which have 
usually been regarded as indicating superior 
intelligence. 





EARNED NATURALISTS PUzzLED.— The 
president of the Linnean Society in London 

in commenting, at a recent meeting, upon a 
curious marine organism received from South 
Africa, said that this was probably the first time 


in the history of the society that an object had | 


been laid upon its table to which no one could 
give a name. For that reason the specimen 
attracted great attention. It was a transparent, 
four-sided object with a central tubular cavity. 
A dozen experts examined it without being able 
to eonjecture exactly what it was. In such 
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THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


TS 


aan 8 25 cents 


Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, 
oval shape, any desired length. Best for remov ing hang: 
nails. Conveni ent to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Seld everywhere. Sent by mail for 25e. 
THE H.C. COOK CO., 91 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





His “‘ Best”’ 
and “ Every-day.”’ 


We knit them into one. 
A boy has some pride 
about his stockings 
and makes great de- 
mands for wear. 














apparently insignificant things scienee sometimes | 


diseovers a clue to the entrance into new fields 
of diseovery. 


ROWING POWER OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


A comparison has recently been made of | 


the power of the lights in French lighthouses at 
various perieds in the past 30 years. In 1873, 
when only oil lights were used, the highest power 
was equal to 54,000 candles. In 1883, when the 
electric light was introduced, the pewer rose to a 
maximum of 820,000 candles. Since them frequent 
improvements have been made in the electric 
lights until, at present, the most powerful light- 
houses project an illumination nearly equal to 
3,000,000 candles. 


HE MUSHROOM QUARRIES OF PARIS.— 
South of the city of Paris the country is 
honeycombed with abandoned quarries, some 
of which are of enormous extent, resembling 
, the shafts of great 

mines, from 300 yards 


and lying from 30 to 
150 feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. 
In these old quarries 
are grown nearly all 
“. the mushrooms e¢on- 
~ sumed in the Freneh 
capital. The mush- 
rooms flourish in these 
caverns at all seasons, 
and they have, in Paris, 
the reputation of being 
superior in flavor to those grown elsewhere. The 
worst enemy of the mushroom -growers is a 
speeies of fly which swarms through the dark 
passages in such numbers as sometimes to extin- 
guish the candles of the workmen. The larvee 
of this fly destroy the beds before the shoots 
have emerged above the ground. 





HE UNWEARYING WINGS OF A BIRD.— 

Dr. F. H. Knowlton, of the United States 
National Museum, says that perhaps the longest 
siraightaway flight made by birds in their migra- 
tions is accomplished by some of the shore- and 
Water-birds that nest in the islands of Bering 
Sea amd spend the winter at Hawaii and 
Fanning Island, 2,200 miles away. As some of 
these birds live entirely on the shore, and are 
probably unable to rest on the surface of water, 
hey must, says Doctor Knowlton, accomplish 
the whole distance in a single flight. Yet, 
although there are no landmarks for them upon 
their long journey over a waste of waters, they 
lake their way to their destination “with the 
precision of a rifle-bullet.” 
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Historic Boston 


32 Views of Boston and ba pr 
very interesting subjects to all 
Americans, daintily bound, worth 

5e., will be sent postage paid on 
receipt of 10c. The edition will con- 
sist of only 30,000 copies. s there 
are 547,000 subscribers to this 
paper, you had better order at once. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO., Boston, Mass. 












Mothers 
will find it 
pays to get 
“Iron Clads.”’ 
Stockings are not 
allalike. Buy 
“Iron Clads”’ for all the 
family and see why :: :: :: 











A Pair. 


If your dealer does not 
keep “Iron Clads’’ 
No. 19 for Boys, send 
25 cents for pair, post- 
paid. Four pairs 
for $1.00. 








SAMPLE PAIRS 
for Men, Women or 
Girls same price. 
State size. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


is a first-class trade. Is easily 
learned and leads to the high 
est positions in railroad busi 
ness. e teach it quickly and 
start our ari < ites in the ser 


viee, East or West a 
areve ry Cos Operatorsare 
great demand. Write for cata. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis 
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“ One of a Hundred.”” 
Aluminum and Simplicity. 


C OOD Coffee depends 
z upon the way it is 





made. Here is a simple 
yet ideal Coffee-Pot. The 
spout and body are one 
yece of aluminum, no 
. uRo AOILiNG 
Joints, seamsorsolder. The ooeret, 






IDEAL 
Percolating 
Coffee-Pot 


makes delicious coffee and 
saves nearly half the cof 
fee bill. It can be pur 
chased with or without the 
Percolator, The cover 
acts as strainer, or turned 
makes it steam-tight. 








Like any of our hundred different articles in Alu- 





minum this Coffee Pot is sold direct to the consumer 
through trusted men and women agents. Do you want 
an agency in your vicinity ? We are the world’s largest 
makers of Aluminum Cooking Utensils. Write us to-day. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dist. 15, Pittsburg, Pa. 























S. H. & M. on the back of any 
Skirt Binding stands for Style 
and BestQuality. Buythatbind- 
ing and you will be satisfied. 














We Are Often 
Asked 


“How can you sell so fine an 
instrument for the money ?’ 


nswer: Weare Zither spe- 
eialists; we make nothing 
else; our factory equi 


mert is unequaled anc 
nearly 300 


Columbia 
Zithers “™ i": 


to Play’’ 
are turned out daily, every one of them perfect 
the world’s standard for tone quality and superior 
workmanship. Simplicity itself; the Columbia is 
readily played without a_teacher by almost any 
one with ear for music. Just follow chart fitting 
under the strings. Educational and entertaining. 
Deserves a place in every household. 


Others 
$3.00-to $7.00 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 

If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, Dept. T, 
150 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 








I AM THE TOOTH BRUSH > 


You Have Been Reading About. 


rotection. 
BETWEEN THE TEETH. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your 
Bristles in irregular tufts een 
old it 
like our brush. Adults’ 35c. 
mail or at dealers’. Send for free booklet, ‘ 


WP oy em " | FLORENCE MPG. CO., 159 Pine Street, 
F ij Flore 


Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
‘Tooth Truths.” 











nce, Mass. 





Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Hole in handle and hook to 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who 
By 












PT) 29, YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


iA. Weare the largest manufacturers of 
ment vehicles and : in the world sell- 
ing toconsumers,and we have been do- 
ing businessimthis way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE LBS Age AGENTS (—- 


out at not eatieded’ Wer mabe 





195 styles (aed and 65stylesof Wo, 322, Open Driving Wagon = y 
harness. Our prices represent the inch Kelly ruber three Price, 996. 
cost of material and making, plus s sells for $50.00 more. 


No. 73 , Jum Seat Fou Price 100 $140. Ae od as 
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EARN waist 


By Selling 21 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


among your friends. This Waist is a beautiful garment in Taffeta 
Silk in solid colors, cerise, lavender and royal blue, fancy 
pointed front, high detachable standing collar, with latest style 
sleeves and cuffs, nicely made with separate waist lining; or 
sell 5 lbs. for a Lawn Waist; 6 lbs. for Chambray Waist ; 20 Ibs. 
for Silk Skirt; 25 Ibs. for Chatelaine Watch; 50 Ibs. for Dinner 
Set; roo Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 90 lbs. for Sewing 
Machine; 35 lbs. for Graphophone. EXPRESS PREPAID. 


Write for Catalogue of Prizes to 


W.G. BAKER ("3"), Springfield, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. N NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of mortey by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








KISSING THE BABY. 


HERE are many mothers who 
give themselves infinite trouble 
about the big and obvious things 
connected with nursery manage- 
ment,—who strive bravely to be 
up to date in the matter of 
plumbing, ventilation and infec- 
tious diseases,—who yet fail 
wofully when it comes to certain 
details. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the disgusting and dangerous habit 
of allowing every comer to kiss and maul the baby. 

A baby, no doubt, is a delightful object and 
almost irresistible, but that is no reason why 
advantage should be taken of his helpless con- 
dition to offer him constant hygienic outrages. 

Here is a speech a well-meaning goose of a 
young mother made to the father of her child on 
his return from business: “Mrs. Smith called 
to-day, John. She has a fearful cold and sore 
throat. She thought the baby was just too sweet 
for anything, and wouldn’t let him out of her arms. 
He took to her wonderfully, too.” Naturally the 
baby developed a bad case of the snuffles in a day 
or two, and then it was: “The baby has a dreadful 
cold. We cannot think where he got it, we are 
always so careful.” 

This mother and the hundreds like her should 
be taught the lesson that promiscuous kissing is 
a bad and vulgar habit, productive of much danger 
to adults as well as to children. Adults can 
protect themselves if they like, but infants cannot, 
and so it is the duty of the mothers to protect 
them. 

Even if they mercifully escape actual infection 
in babyhood, there still remains the fact that a 
silly and unclean habit is formed, resulting in 
schools full of kissing children, and by and by 
in ridiculous communities of kissing acquaint- 
ances. We may learn a useful lesson from the 
Japanese in this regard. They are not a kissing 
race, and the little children do not know what it 
means, except perhaps from their mothers. It is 
generally acknowledged that the Japanese babies 
are the healthiest and happiest of youngsters, and 
who shall say how much wholesome restraint 
from the kissing habit may have to do with this 
fortunate state of affairs? 

To make too much of children is to spoil them, 
but in one respect they should be treated like 
royalty—if they must be kissed it should be only 
the back of the hand. 
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REFUSING TRIBUTE. 


I Miss Heloise E. Hersey’s little volume of 

letters entitled “To Girls” is a valuable chap- 
ter on manners among the young—a subject about 
which less is written in these days than when our 
grandmothers were young, although the need is 
just as great. 

Miss Hersey rightly says that the egotist who 
goes through the world shrieking, “I am as good 
as you, and better!” cannot be possessed of a clear 
vision or a ready sympathy. There are two human 
relations which underlie most of the customs 
required by good manners. These are the relations 
of the inferior to the superior of any sort, and of 
the strong to the weak. The ill-mannered woman 
ignores these, and thus proclaims her conviction 
that she has no superior. So she testifies to her 
own stupidity. 

Here is an instance of such obtuseness : 

A party of young men and women were seated 
on the veranda of a country house. Every chair 
was occupied. Presently there walked slowly 
and feebly up the path an elderly woman, well 
known to the world of society and of letters. She 
was a beautiful figure, a woman who had helped 
to make history, and who now wore modestly but 
with dignity the crown of a people’s gratitude. 

Now exactly what should those young people 
have done on her approach? Various courses 
were open to them. One might rise and offer a 
chair and a greeting. The boys might rise and 
the girls might sit. They might all remain seated 
—as they did. 

By all the laws of cultivated society, the action 
of each should have been so swift as to seem 
automatic. The queen! Make way for her! 
That sense of proportion which is one of the most 
precious possessions of the educated girl should 
have grasped in an instant the demands of the 














situation, and the courteous greeting should have 
been a tribute, not only to age and charm and 
power, but to the right-mindedness of those who 
rendered it. 
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LIGHTNING AND FEATHERS. 


here is a woman in the Adirondacks who no 
longer believes that a feather bed is a protec- 
tion against lightning. Time was when she used 
to crawl under the bed in a storm or put a pillow 
on her head. Now, says the New York Tribune, 
she simply sits and moans until the lightning stops. 
A New York woman who spent the summer in 
the North Woods was one of a party who took 
refuge in her humble home. They rushed in out 


of a blinding storm without waiting to knock. 
She was rockin back and forth in a chair and 


moaning as hard as she knew how. She had her | 
apron over her head and a tight grip on the arms | 


of the chair. After a particular rilliant flash 
one of the strangers uttered a shriek, and covered 
her face with her handkerchief. 

The mountain woman was all s athy. “Do 
you want a feather piller?” she as . 

“The lightning is awful,” replied the other, “but 
I’m hardly frightened enough for that.”’ 

“Tt’s just as well,” said the woman of the house 
again covering her head with the apron. “I used 
to have faith in them things, but something hap- 
pened last week which drove it all ower. 

“And what was that?’’ asked one of the party. 

“Two of my ducks got hit by a streak o’ light- 
nin’ and stripped as clean o’ feathers as pop’s 
head, an’ pop ain’t had a sign o’ hair for nigh on 
ter filteen years.”’ 
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THE SERIOUS NATIVE. 


Ny Englishman long resident in this country 
revisited his old home recently. He had 
been in America long enough to absorb the 
American idea of humor, but, says the New York 
Times, he found his kinsmen painfully slow to 
appreciate it. Happening to have business with 
aman on an upper floor of a London building, he 
took the “‘lift’’ to reach the office. 


The elevator was excessively deliberate, and 
its snail-like progress annoyed the Americanized 
Briton. The only other occupant of the car was 
a middle-aged Englishman, with a manner of 
peculiarly English seriousness. The man from 
America ventured to address him. 

“TI think 1 could make a great improvement in 
this lift,” he said. 

The Englishman looked seriously interested. 
“How?” he asked. 

“Why,” the other man went on, “I’d make it go 
faster a simple little arrangement. I'd sto) 
ps lift a together, and move the building up an 

own. 


The Englishman looked slightly more interested. 
“How?” he asked. 
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USEFUL HEAD-GEAR. 


he average boy is a person of infinite resource, 
and never loses an opportunity to impress 
this fact upon his friends of the gentler sex. 


“Huh! I wouldn’t be bothered wearing my hat 
to a pienic!” said a little curly-haired damsel 
contemptuously, to her brother, as they set o 
together, baskets in hand. “And your best one, 
too! I shovld think zou'é have known enough to 
leave hats at home, Jimmie Lane!’’ 

“Would you, now?” said Jimmie, with swift but 
tolerant scorn. “Well, you just listen to me! 
wore this hat because it’s got a nice stiff brim, 
and when | sail it in the brook I can stand my 
-soldiers up on it. And I shall catch butterflies 
and beetles in it, and some red-cupped moss for 
Aunt Jennie, and some pebbles for Ned Summers’s 
collection, because he’s lame, and some birch-bark 
strips for mother; and then I can put the pepper- 
and salt-shaker in it, too, when we come home; 
and your basket is small enough to go inside mine 
so we’ll each have post one thing to carry—and if 
I can jam my hat into your basket, you won’t 
have anything, miss!’ added Jimmie, seized by a 
brilliant afterthought. 
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NO OFFENSE INTENDED. 


regular customer of a certain coal company 
dropped into the office of the firm one 
morning to make a complaint. “That coal you 
sold me for my furnace a few weeks ago,” he 
said, “is the worst I have had in ten years. 
There’s a great quantity of slate in it, and what 
isn’t slate runs to clinkers.” 


pexts te hear it, Mr. Williams,” said the man 
inside the railing. “I’ll make a memorandum of 
it. Perhaps the company will give you a rebate 


Taking a slip of paper, he wrote a few words on 
it and hung it on a hook. 

The customer, Rapvening to glance at the slip of 
paper, saw this: “G. G. lliams. Bad egg.” 

“So I’m a bad egg, am 1?” .he asked, red ening 
with indignation. 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Williams,” hastily explained 
the clerk. ‘That means that the egg coal we sold 
you turns out to be bad.” 

And the customer reddened again, but not from 
indignation. 
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JUST THE OPPOSITE. 


he papers have had something to say about the 

alleged discovery, by Chicago investigators, 

of a process for developing forms of life from a 
combination of certain chemicals. 


A stranger who was visiting the stock-yards in 
that city was shown a laboratory which had a 
severely scientific look about it, and was informed 
that some wonderful results had been achieved 
| the experimenters in that department of 
“Packingtown” industries. 

“Is this where they make animals out of chemi- 
cals?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, no,”’ = ny the employé who was showing 
him round. “This is where they make chemicals 
out of animals.” 
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WELL - FITTED. 


‘¢7’m interested in a man who’s come here to find 

work,” said a gentleman to the president of 
a city street railway, ‘and I wish you could give 
him a position of some sort. I believe him to be 
both honest and quick.” 

“There’s only one vacancy to be filled just at 
present,” said the president, doubtfully. “What 
sort of work did the man do before he came here?” 

“He was a sardine packer,” said the gentleman. 

“Well,” said the op gravely, “I think 





perha 8 he might fill the place satisfactorily. It 
s that of conductor on one of the park cars.’ 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. ( Ad». 


STAMPS 400 genuine fine assorted, in- 
eluding rare Philippine Islands, 
Queensland, Victoria, Mexico, Japan, etc., 
nice stamp album and 68-page cata.,only 10c. 

its wanted, 50 per cent. We buy old stam: 8, 
list 2c. D. Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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t".24 Can You SKetch 


"7 A tower like this? No? Would 
you like to? We will teach you 


ILLUSTRATING, AD-WRITING, 
JOURN. 







At home by correspondence and 
Trust You for Tuition 
till you secure a position and work 
sixty days, then you can pay us. Also 
4 I We Buy Our Students’ Work 
In Illustrating and Ad-Writing. 








DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





Our Choice Recipe 
Book will tell you how 
to make Fudge, anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
water Ganen 800.47. and Chocolate. Sent 
FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
Estas.isHep 178. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Mellins 
Food 


A Mellins food Little Girl 


“Our baby bounded from 
a puny Sickly child to 
one plumpand healthy 
We give Mellin’s Food 
all the credit.” 


Sample of Mellins food free 


MELLINS FOOD COMPANY - BOSTON,MASS. 











High Grade, 1902 model, for your 
eneelentinn. It is the wonder 


to carry 


A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds. 


Send for this wheel, examine it 
critically; costs you nothing to 
examine it. If you like it 
Express Agent a 
expressage. I! 
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ort e t- 
alogue of BICYCLES and 
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need of a Sewing Machine. 


think, and it is a ‘‘joy forever.’’ 
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HEREVER there’s a home there’s sewing to be done and there’s 
The ideal family Sewing Machine 
should be one adapted to any and all kinds of work. In this respect 


The New Home Machine 


Satisfies a Universal Need, 


for it is everywhere acknowledged the best for all-round sewing. 
The use of the NEW HOME is universal, too, and to meet this 
condition we have to publish instruction books, etc., in many differ- 
ent languages, for it is sold around the world. 

How is it ? Are the requirements of your home met in this respect, 
or are you still anticipating the joys of a NEW HOME? Don’t 
put it off longer. Hunt up the dealer and see the easy proposition 
he’ll make to you. A NEW HOME iis easier to get than you 


Send us your name for New Home Literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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. A DUTCH WEDDING. 


By Anna H. Stanley. 











smooth in Holland as anywhere in Christen- | 


T= course of true love doubtless runs as 


dom. But even when Marje says, “Yes,” 
and Marje’s father and mother are willing, a time 
of trial comes to the young man in the case, for 
he must announce the engagement by escorting 
his betrothed along the dike on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

The dike is the Fifth Avenue of a Dutch 
village, and here, after church, the young people 
promenade. The girls, dressed in their Sunday 
best of wide starched caps and stiff petticoats, 
demurely carry prayer-books or sniff vigorously 


at handkerchiefs saturated with cologne. The | day 


boys appear with greased hair, leather shoes 
instead of the usual wooden klumpen, and 
cigars in their mouths. 

Men and women take opposite sides of the 
road—that is, provided they are unmarried and 





TRIED BY THE DIKE ORDEAL. 


“unattached.” When a man and woman walk | 
together, it means that they are either married 
or engaged. If engaged, the young woman has | 
the place of honor, at the man’s right; if they | 
are married, she takes the second-best place, at | 
his left. 

A pretty picture they make, these promenaders, | 
and some of the rosy faces under the spotless caps | 
are worth going far to see. Buta timorous heart | 


must be severely tried by the dike ordeal, when | 


Arie or Jan takes the girl of his choice through 
a giggling, ogling throng. 
banns in church must be a trifle in comparison. 

Following this announcement of their inten- | 
tions, the engaged couple go to the burgomaster | 
for the license. Then the wedding festivities 
practically begin. 

The groom hires a carriage, and he and his 
chosen one set out to bid their friends to the 


wedding. The vehicle is filled with little bags | 
of bruid-sukers, that is, candies in lace-paper | 


sacks tied with red and green ribbons—green to | 
show the constancy of their affection, red to} 
indicate its fervor. 

A delicate hint, as well as a sentiment, is | 
conveyed by the bruid-sukers. Every one who 
receives a package is expected to give a wedding 
present, and such homely articles as flat-irons, | 
milk-cans, pots and kettles are thought to be 
quite suitable and desirable gifts. 

Generally both Arie and Marje alight from the 
carriage and, this being an occasion of ceremony, 
ring the front door-bell. They leave their shoes at 
the door, as all well-brought-up Dutch peasants 
do, and walk in stocking-footed. Their invitation 
to the wedding is really an invitation to a week 
of tea-drinking and feasting and fun. 

“The happiest time in a girl’s life is that 
wedding week,” said a Dutch matron to me. 
“A good man and a good home in prospect ; all 
your family so good to you, because they feel 
they are going to lose you; you are dressed in | 
your best clothes, with nothing to do but eat 
candy and drink tea! What could be nearer 
heaven ?’? 

That was enticing, even at second-hand. 
of course after Arie and Marje had left their 
invitation, | went to happy Marje’s home. 
the Dutch welcome, which included a cup of 
very strong and sugary tea, I was treated to a 
sight of the bride’s outfit. 

Marje’s house, like all in Holland, was sweet 
and clean as a rose. The red-tiled floor was 
covered at the most worn places with strips of 
iatting, and the one or two pieces of fine 
iuahogany shone as only wax and a strong arm 
Gin make them shine. 

The wall was tiled half-way up in white and | 
blue. So was the fireplace, with its iron cranes | 
and its wee little fire of smoldering peat. Beds | 
Were built into the wall and had doors to them, 
with only a little hole to let in light and air. 

Such bed-closets were good places in which 


The reading of the | 


So | 


After | 
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-| to store things, be it a naughty child awaiting 


punishment, or a maiden’s treasures that need 
to be kept from dust. Marje opened one, and 
showed us piles of snowy bed- and table-linen. 

We had it plainly told us, too, just how much 
she was to carry as dowry to her husband, and just 
what he was to settle on her. It was strongly 
hinted that Marje’s possessions made her a wife 
worth having—“and a man would be a poor 
fellow who didn’t feel it so.” 

Many friends came. In a stiff and solemn 
| way they grasped Marje’s hand and said, “I 
congratulate you.” Then they moved off to 
view the trousseau and the presents. 

By and by white bread, currant bread, thin 
cheese and coffee were served, and that distinct- 
ively national cake, the bisquitj, a delicious crisp 
thing suggestive of a toasted sweet muffin, but in 
its alluring qualities quite indescribable. After 
eating, and drinking the bride’s health, we went 
home, promising to come again on the wedding 


At the wedding the bride looked very sweet 
in her new brown stuff dress. Her cap was of 
fine net trimmed with lace, and stood out from 
her beaming face in a great ruffle a foot wide. 
At the temples she wore the usual golden krullen, 
spirals of gold, often very 
costly, which are handed 
down from mother to daugh- 
ter for generations. 

Arie, the groom, had 
screwed his courage to the 
point of outward composure, 
and after the dominie had 
made them one, he was able 





to getting married. 

At such weddings there is | 
singing—and dancing, if the | 
people are not too pious. If 
they are, no such frivolity is 
indulged in; but wine and 
schnapps are always freely 
used, and every man smokes 
cigars. Coffee there is, too, 
and bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches. Games are played 
in the intervals of refresh- 
ment, and songs are sung— 
songs of a martial kind that 
seem quite unsuited to the 
occasion. 

Not until the sun begins 
to peep does the fun end. 
Then that peculiar institution, the klopper- 
| monne, is heard approaching. He is the 
night-watchman, who walks the dike and cries 
| the hours, and who at daybreak strikes on the 
| pee 's door and calls: 

“Wake up! Wake up! 
Rise from your sleep 
Before the clock strikes four!” 

When they hear this warning the wedding 
| guests remember that there is hard work to be 
| done in the fields that day, and the festivities 
end when the whole company escorts the young 
| couple to their new home. 


safely shut up in their closet beds. 


& 
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HYPNOTIZING FROGS. 


onsieur Vaschide, a French scientist, has 
given in La Nature a most interesting 
account of his experiments in hypnotizing frogs. 
He says that he has definitely established the fact 
“that the human eye does act as an anesthetic, 
| and that it has the power to paralyze brain action 
| in the lower animals, as well as in man. 
statements are extremely interesting. 
| them without vouching for their truth. 


It is extremely hard to catch the eye of a frog. 
The color of the skin, the hue of the eye, and the | 


very difficult. Some frogs go to sleep easily; 
others resist for a long time. One frog may be 
held in the hand for an hour without being 
hypnotized, while others will go off when merely 
breathed upon. 

The experiment has even been carried out 
| mn the creatures are free—either on the 
a or swimming about in a glass 
frog, when at rest, assumes a favor- 
able attitude for hypnosis. T' he gaze is directed 
u ward, and the head has an attitude of ecstasy. 

» creatures can, if their attention is once fixed, 
| be thrown into a hypnotie sleep so profound that 
ad a time no amount of disturbance will awaken 

em. 





absence of any expression in it make he process | 


to do the honors of his wed- | 


Then home go all | 
the merrymakers to snatch an hour of sleep, | 





dling as if he were quite used 4 


| 
| 
| 4 
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SCOTTISH HALFPENNIES. 


verybody is familiar with the name “bawbee,”’ 
applied to the Scotch halfpenny, but to few | 
does it bring the association of a baby queen and 
a loyal people. Those who meet with the word | 
in their reading do not often stop to ask how it | 
came to be applied. | 


It aguas that the first attempt at the portrai- | 
ture of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots 
was made in her infancy, and her small face was 
engraved upon the Scottish halfpennies at the 
time of her coronation in 1543, when she was but 

| nine months old. A number of these small coins 
| are still preserved, and it will be easily under- 
stood how the name “bawbee,” or baby, came 
to be given to the coin bearing the effigy "of the 


\E 


} The halfpenny of Scotland is still commonly 


called a bawbee, although the baby face no longer 
| appears on it. 
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SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 
for young men, to include England and Continental 
countries, Posy mited to eight. Conductor thorough- 
ly faspities with European “ave and languages re- 
be’ . Highest references. 

G. MERRILL, Blair Hall, eietuenn, x N. J. 


Wheeler's RELIABLE SEEDS écccx.ccx: 


Try his new giant Nasturtiums. Five > Aagpy of etn. 
named varieties, post-paid, cents. Handsome 
Gotaloene FREE to all who intend to buy seeds. 

EK. Wheeler, Box 152, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 


The $. A. SMITH GO., BRATTLEBORO, VT, 











A Train That Took 
Its Own Photograph. 


A large, handsome engraving, 18x28 
inches, has been made of “The Bur- 
lington’s Number One” while going at 
60 miles an hour between Chicago and 
Denver. It is the best picture ofa 
train in motion ever taken, and “the 
train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be 
sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20 cents. Postage 
stamps will do. Address P. §. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and fay 
sustained by recent L 
S. Circuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
piece o e of genuine Agate 
- Steel Vare. 
Booklet showing fac- 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
any address. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
ment 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance Co.. 
New York. Botton, Chikage, ‘ 
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Welch’s 
? Grape Juice 


is indorsed by physicians as a tonic 
food. It supplies fruit nutrition in 
fluid form which the weakest stom- 
ach accepts. It builds up the *‘ run- 
down’’ system by natural means. 
The physician who prescribes Grape 
Juice specifies WELCH’S. Are you 
as careful when you order Grape 
Juice in cases of sickness, as a bever- 
age, or for whatever it is to be used ? 

WELCH’S is free from alcohol, anti- 
septic and water. 


Cotes of your dealer first; if you cannot get 
it, send us $3 for one dozen pints by prepaie 
express any where East of Omaha. Booklet 
free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 

THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 


Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 

Suitings ana 
Skirtings 

Direct from the Mfrs., 


INTERVALE MILLS, 
Dept. C, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

On orders of 30 yards or 
— we pez sere 88 = any 
point in New Englanc 
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THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB 


protects the child from accident when alone. It 
does the work of a maid by day and serves as an 
annex to the mother’s bed at night. The sides 
may be raised or lowered at will. The spindles 
are but 4 inches apart. The head and foot 44 inches 
high and the sides 22 inches above the high-grade, 
woven-wire spring. These dimensions are abso 
lute proof against accidents and you will find them 
only in the Foster Ideal Crib. These cribs are 
finished in white or colors, Enterprising dealers 
sell them. If yours don’t we will supply you 
direct. In either case send for our free booklet, 


“Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 
ies | ry thy MANUPACTURING CO. 
0 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
wR... of Famous Foster Ideal Spring Beds. 

















but an entirely 
Hot water and 
It solves a dif- 


No wax or varnish 
new preparation. 
rease do not affect it. 
icult problem in that it 


Cleans and Preserves 
Kitchen Floors. 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 
cloth or brush. Paint and a 
Stores sell it. : 


Sample 10 cts. . ie Mail. 


I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Booklet free on request. 














over-fatigue. 


Tea. 





HE best cure for sickness is not to 
get sick. Don’t take medicine but 
take forethought. 

It is difficult to go through 

certain months without 

strength, but the remedy is—a cup of 
tea! Not ordinary tea that merely quenches 
thirst, but the Extra High Grade of tea 
imported annually by Chase & Sanborn. 
It is as stimulating as wine. 


grocer for Chase & Sanborn’s Package 


Guard against 


taxing your 


Ask your 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
— TEAS. — 
Burrato Cuop (Formosa Oolong). 


Hunc Ker Cuop (Formosa Oolong) 
Orvorr (Formosa Oolong). 
Kou-t-woor (English Breakfast). 
Orance Pexor : (India & Ceylon). 
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CARMEL SOAP 








Paints For Floors, 


When a dealer in a standard article sells it 
steadily for twenty years and is able to report at 
the end of that long period that it has “always 
given perfect satisfaction,” it is a pretty good 
proof of its absolute reliability, and also of its 
great uniformity. This is what R. R. Humphrey 
& Co., of Chateaugay, N. Y., says of American 
Seal Paints: 

CHATEAUGAY, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1901. 
Wa. CONNORS PAINT MFG. Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—American Seal Ready Mixed Paints 
have been sold in this place for about twenty years, 
and have always given perfect satisfaction. We con- 
sider it as good as the best. R. R. HUMPHREY & Co. 

No finer evidence could be desired than this, 
and the reason of it is easily told. 


American Seal Paints 


are absolutely pure. The pigments which enter 
into their composition are the finest obtainable, 
and nothing but the purest Linseed Oil is allowed 
in their manufacture. They are mixed and ground 
as fine as butter by the most modern machinery, 
and hence they attain a greater covering power 
than any other mixed paints made. 

American Seal Paints are specially prepared for 
every description of work in which paint can be 
used, such as interiors, exteriors, floors, roofs, 
carriages, wagons, farm implements, bridges and 
structural iron work. All dealers sell American 
Seal Paints. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de- 
sired shade or color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can be 
put. It isa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 








Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 








COMPANION. 


ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and sent to us 
with your name and address on it will be 
all that is necessary to secure one of our 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogues 


showing how men and boys look when 
they are well dressed, and giving an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost. : : : : : 


Sent Free to any address while they last. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 
395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient eo of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
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Old Grist Mi 
Wheat Coffee 


aa = 













Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 


olonial Spirits) 


) TRAOE MARK 
y * A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 
clear as crystal. - 
\ The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 


coffee urns, etc. 
Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 
. A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
‘ Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 


Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send 

us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 

~ carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


7—~_j\\ BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


se SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 

















> Channnion Stove C 








Ke Bridgeport, Conn. 
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For Mending Cracks and ; 
Holes in the Stove Lining. by 


The fierce heat gains direct access to the front 
of oven through cracks and holes in the lining, 
and not only heats the oven unevenly, but 
warps and ruins the oven plate. 

Examine the stove often, and plug up the 
holes and cracks with Champion Stove 
Clay. Better still, throw away the old lining 
and make an entire new one of the Clay. 

Unlike the fire-brick lining, it allows heat 
to pass through it modified, heating oven 
more evenly, does not easily crack or break, 
and lasts many times as long. 

Mix with water and use same as mortar. 
Any one can use it. It’s cheap; keep 
plenty on hand. Buy at stove dealer’s 
and at hardware and general stores. 
Get the Champion. It’s the best. 


Write us if you can’t get it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
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$3MHATS 


Over a million worn. 
Our reputation 
and full guarantee 
stand back of every 
hat we make. 
Agents in all principal cities. 
Afawes Hat (Ompany 


NEW YORK: 
Broadway. cor. 13th Street. 
Broadway, cor. 30th Street. 
Broadway, Astor House. 
BOSTON : 
171 Tremont, cor. Mason Street. 




















MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May produce as 
good results as others sown in hot bed a 
month earlier. I now have 42,548 custo- 
mers in New Engiand, New York and 
Canada, who pronounce them the best 
ofall. Ifa gardener, I want your trade. 
The Maule Seed Business is 25 years 
old this year. If you send me your 
address, I will mail you my Silver 
Anniversary catalogue, containing 8 
colored plates and more than 600 
other illustrations, and everything, 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulbs an 

small fruits worth growing. It is the 
Kee k of the year, and you need it 
before purchasing your supplies. It 
will save you both time and money. 
Eight beautiful new Everbloomin 

Roses, extra large size, pent pattpes a 
to any address, on receipt of 75 cents, 
if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Shampoo Wak da 


PROTECTION SOAP 


*Twill Shield You 
from Itching Scalp, Fall- 
ing Hair and Baldness. 


The cleansing qualities of this soap 
are | d b dicinal and 


CA 





antiseptic properties that together 
pronounce it the best Shampoo Soap 
ever made. Try it at our expense. 


Sample Free. 


25c.a cake of your 
druggist or di- 
rect from 
us. 
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f 
From Cellar to Garret 


your house-cleaning will not 
be the bugbear of former years 
if you avail yourself of the 
aid afforded by 














ITALIAN 


Sapone 7’ 


For washing woodwork and windows it 
is unequaled. Use it once in your laundry 
and you'll use it right along. A daily friend 
in the routine work of washing dishes, pots 
and pans. Buy of your grocer. Comes 
in powdered form. A glassware 


PRESENT «ey 
10-ct. Package. 


Save your Sapone Wrappers; we give 
premiums for them. Prémium List free. 


THOS. HERSOM & COMPANY, <= 
New Bedford, Mass. 











COLORADO 


M2FE interest is being taken in 
Colorado as a health and pleas- 
ure resort than ever before. 

Americans are beginning to realize 
that here, at home, within easy reach, 
is acountry more delightful than Swit- 
zerland in scenic attractions and with 
a pure dry climate which has the most 
astonishing permanent effect on the 
health and spirits of visitors. 

I wish you would send today for a 
copy of our book which tells all about 
Colorado in an interesting way. It is 
full of illustrations and has an excel- 
lent topographical map. Enclose 6 
cents in postage to 


P. S. Eustis, 
General Me 7 Agent, 


. & Q. Ry., 
209 Adams Street, 
Chicago 











If your dealerhasn’t the Cresco, write usand 
we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





“CRESCO” 











A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 






Disconnected 
in front, with 
>, Elastic Gore 
—’ at sides. 
Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 


ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


«cresco” $1.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 


















